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’ 


Tue “ Anti-Nicene Testimonies” of Dr. (then Mr.) Burton, has so 
fully established the reputation of its author as a sound, practical, and 
luminous theologian, that need is there none for us to offer our testi- 


mony to the suffrages which he has already won, in paying the tribute 
of praise which is due to the research, the learning, and the skill which 
characterise the present publication. Such a work as this, so full of 


information, and so rich in reference, we have seldom seen. 

Our readers must not expect us to give an abridgment of a work 
of nearly 700 pages, in the narrow limits of the room allotted to us by 
necessity. But we shall, nevertheless, briefly state the most interest- 
ing topics touched upon, in a consecutive and natural order. 

The plan of the work embraces not only the heresies mentioned in 
the New Testament, but all the heresies of the Apostolic age, which 
he justly considers to extend to the end of the first century, a period 
of history extraordinarily interesting, and unusually dark. Heresy 
our Author defines accurately to be, in its first acceptation, a choice ; 
and brings forward Cicero, as alluding to Cato, under the name of a 
Stoical heretic; and Josephus, as calling Phariseeism, Sadduceeism, 
and Essenianism, heresies: and thus also the Christians were called 
heretics of Nazareth. The Apostles used the word with a mixture of 
Christian and Gentile feeling. As in ancient Greece, there were twelve 
chief heresies, so the Gospel is distinguished by its unity; whence were 
derived the terms heterodox and orthodox. It follows from this, that 
a man is a heretic who is not a true Christian: and that, therefore, 
any addition unto, or subtraction from, the doctrines of Christianity, 
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constitutes a heresy. Justin Martyr and Irenzeus would, probably 
have considered Mahomet as a heretic. In after time S, the term 


was extended to those who embraced Christianity imperfectly ; and 
thre doc trime of the Trinity, as establish« d by the Council ot Nice, was 
j ] 


the test of orthodoxy. Smaller diffi rences than these are considered 


schisms, although in the w ritings of St. Paul, the terms are sometimes 
bk nd d, 
That there were heresies in the earliest days of Christianity, whilst 


even lin diate followers ot our Lo tL wer livin P there are 


he apostolic if tiers. Should any man ask, Why i 


numerous proots in t 
we would refer him at once to our author, who thus explains the ap- 


parent difficulty 




















1ay be asked by some persons, as a preliminary qui stion in the present 
ussion, whether it is not strange, that heresies should have sprung up at all 
the lifetime of tl ap stles. It might be said, that the care and protection 
of the Almiel was of h vital importance to the infant church, that he 
W 1 never hay iffered the enemy to sow tares so early in the fi ld. Or if 
we consider the apostles as procl iming a commission from God, and confirm- 
ing their pret ions by stupendous miracles, it would seem im] ossible for any 
iman presumption ) proceed o far, as to alter a doctrine which came imme 
diately from heaven. It is not my intention to enter into the abstract question, 
why God ; ) | divisions to app 1 o early in the church. If it be proved 
that the l then exist, the bel r in revelation will be satisfied that God saw 
wise reasons for permitting it to be so: and to the unbeliever, o1 the sceptie, it 
would be useless to offer such reasons, because it would still 1 pen for them 
to say, that it would have been better if the evil had not exist d. Che believer, 
as I said, will be satisfied with knowing > fact: or, if he seek for a reason, he 
will find it in th words of St. Paul, » must be al » heresi among you, 
that they which are approved may be made manifest among you.” (1 Cor. 
1. 19.) m\' hich words are to be unde rstoc d, not as ascribing a m¢ tive to the 
Almighty in allowing divisions; but as pointing out a go i effect which came 
from them when they appeared: as if St. Paul id, I lament your divi- 
sions, though I am not surprised at them: it is natural to our condition that 
they should arise, and God will not always interfere to stop them: neither is the 
evil, though in itself creat, unattended with good: for where some err from the 
right way, others will take warning from their danger; and their own faith being 


strengt] en l nd made more « mspicuous, will serve, pe rhaps, to lessen the 
number of those who might otherwise have fallen.—Pp. 13, 14. 

It is indeed painful to reflect how short was the duration of that peaceful and 
heavenly calm, when “ the multitude of them that believed were of one heart 
and one soul.” (Acts iv. 32.) It seemed, as if the words of the heavenly host 
were then beginning to be accomplished, ‘“ Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, od will toward men.” (Luke ii. 14.) But the vision of the 
Angels was scarcely more transient than those peaceful days. The following 
chapter begins with recording the death of two disciples for avarice and false- 
hood: and the next with the murmuring of the Grecians against the Hebrews. 
Diversity of doctrine soon followed; and from those days to the present, as St. 
Paul foretold in the text, men have arisen, “ speaking perverse things, to draw 


disciples after them.”—P, 27. 


To the implied testimonies of the Sacred Writings, may be added 


the direct assertions of the early Fathers, who, one and all, speak of 


heresies infesting the Church, and name Simon Magus as the founde1 
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of them all. His doctrines are known by an examination ot those 


who followed him; and the Fathers call them Gnosticism. The 


Gnosiie tenets, indeed, were universal, and are well abridged in the 


following extract: 





The systen ; I have said, was stated to have begun with Simon Magus; by 
which I would understand, that the system of uniting Christianity with Gnosti 
cism began with that heretic: for the seeds of Gnosticism, as we shall see pre- 


sently, had been sown long before. What Simon Magus began, was brought nearly 
to perfection by Valentinus, who came to Rome in the former part of the second 
century: and what we know of Gnosticism, is taken principally from writers 
who opposed Valentinus. Contemporary with him were many other Gnostic 
leaders, who held. different opinions: but in the sketch, which I have given, I 
have endeavoured to explain those principles, which under certain modifications 
were common to all the Gnostics. That the Supreme God, or the Good Prin- 
ciple, was not the Creator of the world, but that it was created by an evil, or at 
least, by an inferior Being; that God produced from himself a succession of 
Eons, or Emanations, who dwelt with him in the Pleroma; that one of these 
‘Kons was Christ, who came upon earth to reveal the knowledge of the true 
God; that he was not incarnate, but cither assumed an unsubstantial body, or 
descended upon Jesus at his baptism; that the God of the Old Testament was 
not the father of Jesus Christ ; and that the prophets were not inspired by the 
supreme God; that there was no resurrection or final judgment; this is an 
outline of the Gnostic tenets, as acknowledged by nearly all of them; and it 
will be my object to consider whether there are allusions to these doctrines in 
the apostolic writings.—Pp. 41, 42. 

Gnosticism has been deduced from the doctrines of the Cabbala 
from the later Platonists, and the Eastern doctrine of a good and evil 
principle. It will be out of our power to show here how Dr. Burton 
has proved, that Gnosticism differs from the Cabbalistic and Persian 
philosophy, and that it was derived from the Platonic doctrines: nor 
can we enter on his luminous exposition of the Platonic creed, which 
also had effects upon the Cabbalistic notions of the Jews. We just 
mention, that from Egypt, it appears that Platonism received great 
accessions both in peculiarity and mystery. On this part of the 
subject, the work of the Marquis Spineto, which we shall shortly 
notice, would form an apt comment. 

The Essenes, who by the way receive little or no notice in the 
Gospel, are divided into two classes, the practical and the contem- 
plative; the latter of whom might be justly termed Platonic monks : 
to them Gnosticism was greatly indebted ; but the Platonic school of 
Alexandria seems to have been the cradle of that heresy. We are 
not prepared to say, whether some of the passages quoted by the 
learned Professor from the writings of St. Paul, as illustrating the 
peculiar tenets of the Gnostics, are not more fanciful in their appli- 
cation than correct: such, for instance, as that in Eph. iii. 18, where 
preceding commentators have discovered an architectural allusion to 
the temple of Diana. 

The fourth Lecture contains some able reasoning, and much learned 
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illustration, in a statement respecting the character and doctrines of 
Simon Magus, the founder of the Gnostics. Dr. Burton conceives, 
that he has freed those doctrines from some of their impieties: but 
much remains of this most extraordinary delusion : 

For he believed that the world was created, not by the supreme God, but by 
inferior beings: he taught also, that Christ was one of those successive genera- 
tions of AZons which were derived from God; not the on which created the 
world; but he was sent from God to rescue mankind from the tyranny of the 
Demiurgus, or creative A.on. Simon was also inventor of the strange notion, 
that the Person who was said to be born and crucified had not a material body, 
but was only a phantom. His other doctrines were, that the writers of the Old 
Testament were not inspired by the supreme God, the fountain of good, but by 
those inferior beings who created the world, and who were the authors of evil. 
He denied a general resurrection; and the lives of himself and his followers 
ve been a continued course of impure and vicious conduct.— 


are said to ha 
P. 108. 

The word aisy, on which the Unitarians have wasted so much igno- 
rance and abuse, is we think correctly referred to the Gnostie doc- 
trines: and that difficult passage, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
(ii. 2.) is thus cleared of much of its obscurity. 

The Gnostic philosophy was filled with superstitious and mystical notions 


concerning Angels or ASons. The speculations of Plato would furnish an 


ample foundation for such a superstructure; and the Cabbalistic Jews would 
] 


load it with several orders of good and evil Angels, the names of which were 
bronght with them from Babylon.—P. 116. 

We quite agree with our author in the expression of the following 
sentiment : 

If Simon Magus was the first who profaned the name of Christ to his philo- 
sophical ravings and his unholy mysteries, he is a proof to what an extent delu- 
sion and credulity may be carried; but he is also a proof that mere human 
philosophy alone may play around the ear, and exercise the head, but it does 
not touch the heart. “ Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the 
disputer of this world? the foolishness of God is wiser than men: and the 
weakness of God is stronger than men.”—P. 118. 

The fifth Lecture commences with an examination of the word 
elements, which often occurs in the apostolic writings, and which 
Dr. Burton considers to apply to the present inquiry: this is suc- 
ceeded by considerations on the word Pleroma, and here also the 
allusion is nicely traced. The great and pernicious error of the 
Gnostics respecting the non-existence of a final judgment, and a resur- 
rection to eternal life, also undergoes an excellent investigation ; and 
from it and the other startling errors of their creed, the immoral 
practices of Gnostic teachers are shown to have followed as of neces- 
sity. Dr. Burton refers to them numerous passages of St. Paul, which 
the zealous reformers of our times apply to the perversions of the 
Romish church.* Such are, 1 Tim. iv. 1—8; viii.; ii. 18; xx. 23. 





* Not more now, however, than formerly: T'yndale, in his Exposition of the First 
Epistle of St. John, deals largely in this mode of interpretation, and constantly calls 
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The reference to that branch of the Gnostics mentioned by St. John 
under the name of Nicolaitans (see Rev. ii. 6—15.) is an easy trans- 
ition: and the Professor establishes in course of reasoning the correct- 


ness of his explanation of many other passages which have remained 
unsettled, by referring them to the Gnostics : such as Jude 4, 10—12; 
2 Pet. ii. 13. The Cerinthians, however, believed that our Saviour 
was born of needy human parents. 

Another of the heresies of the first century was that held by the 
Docete, some of whom maintained that Christ was not a material, 
but a phantasmal being, different from Jesus; and that the former, in 
the shape of the dove, descended on the latter in the waters of Jordan, 
whence the passage of John ob« év r@ toart povov, dXN ev rH bOare Kai 
7 aipart, came to be interpreted in the water and by blood. Others 
pretended that the body of Jesus was an illusion. Between the two 
opinions there was no great difference ; and the point to reconcile is, 
who first introduced them.* Touching the blood and water, the notes 
contain some curious illustrations, in one of which it is attempted to 
be established, by the silent testimony of Romish rites and the tradi- 
tionary superstitions of the early ages, that the notion of the blood and 
water issuing from the side of Christ as proving his death, is absurd : 
for customs would establish the fact, of the wound in our Saviour’s 
side being in the right, and not in the /eft side of his body! The fact, 
however, clearly disproves the notion of the Cerinthians, be it as it may. 

One interesting circumstance elicited in the course of this inquiry is 
the coincidence between the philosophy of Plato, the Persians, and the 
Cabbala respecting a millennium, of which Dr. Burton is the best 
authority. 

It is singular that all the three sources, to which we have traced the Gnostic 
doctrines, might furnish some foundation for this notion of a millennium. Thus 
Plato has left some speculations concerning the great year, when after the expi- 
ration of 36,000 years the world was to be renewed, and the golden age was to 
return. It was the belief of the Persian Magi, according to Plutarch, that the 
time would come when Ahreman, or the evil principle, would be destroyed, when 
the earth would lose its impediments and inequalities, and all mankind would be 
of one language, and enjoy uninterrupted happiness. It was taught in the 
Cabbala that the world was to last 6000 years, which would be followed by a 
period of rest for 1000 years more. ‘There appears in this an evident allusion, 
though on a much grander scale, to the sabbatical years of rest. The institu- 
tion of the jubilee, and the glowing descriptions given by the se of the 
restoration of the Jews and the reign of the Messiah, may have led the later 
Jews to some of their mystical fancies: and when all these systems were 
blended together by the Gnostics, it is not strange if a millennium formed part 
of their creed long before the time of Cerinthus.—Pp. 177, 178. 





Antichrist the Pope. It affects not the real application of allusions, to say, that they 
have a meaning which may be doubly applied, as in the case where the Church of 
Rome has assumed for its own the ancient doctrines of another heresy. 

* There are four others mentioned, Cleobulus, Claudius, Demas, and Hermogenes, of 


whom Epiphanius gives the history. 
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Cerinthus and Ebion did not exactly agree in their respective 
creeds : and it has been doubted, whether Ebion ever existed. Ne- 
vertheless, it is certain, that some person so designated had intro- 
duced the heresy in question, and that St. John has been considered 
as directing certain allusions against him in his Epistles: witness the 
following passages, 1 Johnii. 22; and iv. 15. 

1 he fifth cl apter be: ins with these words, ” Whosoever be lie veth that Jesus 
is the Christ, is born of God.” It will perhaps be allowed, that to be born of 
God means to be a Christian, to have that faith which Christ requires when he 
admits a person into his covenant. St. John therefore here says, Whosoever 
believeth that Jesus is the Christ, has the true faith of a Christian; from which 
it follows, that whosoever does not believe that Jesus is the Christ, has not the 
true faith of a Christian. Now this was precisely the point which all the Gnos- 
tics, whether Cerinthians or Docetz, refused to believe. They would not say 
that Jesus is the Christ, at least they would not say that he was the Christ at 
his birth, or before his baptism. They held that Jesus was one person, and 
Christ another. The two were united for a time, when Christ had descended 
upon Jesus at his baptism: but they had existed separately before his baptism, 
and they were again separated before his crucifixion. It was with good reason 


therefore that St. John ‘mei this point the test of a Christian’s belief: it was 
necessary for him to say explicitly that Jesus is the Christ: and St. John is 
only proposing a similar test, when he says in the fifth verse, “ Who is he that 
overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God? In 
the fourth verse he had explained what he meant by overcoming the world. 

Chis is the victory,” he says, “ that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 
So that to overcome the world, and to be born of God, are used by St. John for 
the same thing, for the true belief which it is necessary for a Christian to hold. 
He tells us therefore that the true Christian must believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
and that Jesus is the Son of God. The Gnostic would have said, that Christ 
was united to Jesus at his baptism, or he would have said, attaching his own 
meaning to the words, that Christ was the Son of God: but St. John rejected 
these imperfect and evasive confessions, and required the true Christian to say 
unequivocally that Jesus is the Christ, and that Jesus is the Son of God.—Pp. 
187, 188. 


We ought to have mentioned, that the Doctor considers the gene- 
alogy of Matthew and of Luke to have been given in contradiction to 
the Cerinthian heresy, and he brings into his service the testimony of 
Ire nzeus. 

The object which St. John undoubtedly had in view, was to check 
the heresies of Ebion and Cerinthus; at least this was the case with 
respect to the opening of his Gospel. But charges have been brought 
against him, that he also himself corrupted the simplicity of his 
message, by borrowing from the heresies of those times doctrines 
which did not belong to Christianity. This is a serious charge, but 
one which is readily answered. 

The doctrines alluded to by the impugners are those of the Adyoc ; 
which, say they, John found in Plato. Dr. Burton has established 
beyond doubt, that the Logos of St. John was not a word or essence, 
but an actual personification ; and that he used the word, in proving 
the actual existence and divinity of Christ against the assertions of 
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those who maintained him to have been a phantom, or at most 


( human be , by adapting to his arrument a word much in use 


iC TE i 
at fie time, and which was constantly brought forward by the enemies 


‘the Gospel. The apolo ry for this is well stated in an illustration 


from the Hindoo mythology : 





We may put a parallel case, which might happen in our own days. Ve are 
told that the Avatar, or Incarnation of Vishnu, holds a conspicuous place 
in the Hindoo mythology. Now if a Christian missionary should find that the 
Indian notion of an incarnation was substantially the same with that of the 
Christians, would he introduce a new term, or would he not suffer his converts 
to speak of the Avatar of Christ as they had before spoken of the Avatar of 
Vishnu? There is no compromise of principk an accommodation such as 
this. He would « plai 1 that the incarnation of Christ had happe ned only once: 
and he would also explain the causes which occasioned it: but if he was seru- 
pulous in not using the term which had been profaned by superstition, we may 
be sure that his converts would use it for themselves: and at length he would be 


compelled, as we have supposed St. John to have been, to admit the heathen 
term, and consecrate it to a purer creed.—P. 220. 

The explanation also is equally clear : 

But what is the fact? Plato, as I have often observed, spoke of the Logos, 

Reason of God, as the Deity himself in action: St. John speaks of the 
Logos as the begotten Son of God. He could not therefore have taken his 
meaning of the term from Plato: and I have also stated, that the latter Plato- 
nists charged the Christians with having borrowed the term, but altered its 
meaning. Neither could St. John have taken his doctrine of the Logos from 
the Gnosties. According to them there was a time when God or the first Cause 
existed alone in the Pleroma: though Christ as an /Zon, was eternal, it was not 
as the schoolmen would say, a parte ante, but only a parte post: but St. John 
says, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God:’’ and he 
repeats it again, “ The same was in the beginning with God.” Again, in most 
schemes of the Gnostics, the Logos and Christ were two separate Zons: both 
of them therefore could not be God; nor was it ever imagined by the Gnostics 
that the I 40gos or Christ was prope rly God. But St. John ays, “ The Word 


vas God.” Again, the Gnostics bi lieved the wo oe to have been made | yy an 
evil being or an inferior Zon, and Christ was sent to oppose the evil which was 
caused by the rege St. John on th He r r he ind says, “ All things were 


made by him,” i. e. by the Logos: “and without him was not any thing ‘made.” 
The time would fail me, were I to attempt to shew that every clause in this 
passage was directed against a Gnostic error: but enous rh perhaps has been 
said to prove, that though the term itself was borrowed from the Platonists, 
nothing could be more opposite than the Platonic or Gnostie doctrine concern- 
the Logos, and that which was declar« d by St. John.—P. 223, 224. 

The eighth Lecture, which concludes the work, takes for its text, 
Heb. x. 23; and after recapitulating the testimony of the preceding 
Lectures to the fact, that almost all the passages in the New Testa- 
ment directed against hereties were applicable to the Gnostics, pro- 
ceeds to state, that the present inquiry may be useful in the Unitarian 
controversy. ‘Those modern heretics, it is well known, are constantly 
appealing to the opinions of the Ebionites and Cerinthians ; but they 
ignorant of the real nature of the doctrines held by those 


are either 
or are wilfully obstinate in the blindness of their 


ancient dogmatists, 
appeal to what actually is in contradiction to their tenets. 
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We are often told (says Dr. Burton) of the mysteries of Christianity: and the 
Unitarians would persuade us, that the pure and simple Gospel has been overlaid 
by asuccessive mass of unintelligible corruptions. But let us contrast the belief of 
the Ebionites, to whom the Unitarians appeal, with our own. I speak not now 
of those Ebionites who held the miraculous conception ; for they are supposed 
to be in error like ourselves; but the other Ebionites and Cerinthians believed 
that Jesus for thirty years of his life was the same as any ordinary mortal; and that 
then, when he was baptized, Christ descended upon him, and continued united 
to him till just before his crucifixion. The sole cause assigned for this unpre- 
cedented union was to reveal to mankind the knowledge of God. The redemp- 
tion of a lost and ruined world never formed a part of their visionary creed : 
and we may say with truth, that whatever is mysterious in the two i atures of 
Christ, was retained by the Ebionites; but they rejected that which the mind is 
able and willing to comprehend, the mercy of God, and the salvation of our 
souls.—P. 245. 

The fact, that there was not one heretic in the first century who did not maintain 
the divinity of Christ, has not been sufficiently attended to. The Ebionites, it 
is true, believed in the human nature of Jesus. but that Christ was born of 
human parents, or that in any sense of the term he was a mere man, would have 
been treated by the Ebionites as the most irrational and impious error. So 
long as we know from history that the first Gnostics believed Jesus to be a 
phantom; and that they, who acknowledged his human nature, yet held that 
Christ descended upon him from heaven ; so long we have a right to argue that 
the apostles could nét have preached the simple humanity of Christ. So far 
from the Socinian or Unitarian doctrine being supported by that of the Cerin- 
thians and Ebionites, I have no hesitation in saying, that not one single person 
is recorded in the whole of the first century, who ever imagined that Christ was 
amere man. I have observed, that one branch of the Ebionites resembled the 
first Socinians, 7. ¢. they believed in the miraculous conception of Jesus, though 
they denied his pre-existence: but this was because they held the common no- 
tion of the Gnostics, that Jesus and Christ were two separate persons; and 
they believed in the pre-existence and divine nature of Christ, which Socinus and 
his followers uniformly denied.—P. 246. 


In closing the notice of this truly learned work, we cannot refrain 
from adding one more and final quotation on this subject ;—a subject, 
which is interesting, through the awful prevalence of those heretical 
and impious notions which Professor Burton has so admirably com- 


bated. 

The early heretics rejected some parts of the New Testament, because they 
would not believe that Christ was born of human parents. The attempt was 
bold, but it was consistent. In our own day we find the same passages of 
scripture rejected, and upon the authority of the same heretics: but the objects 
proposed in the two cases are diametrically opposite. The Ebionites are ap- 
pealed to by the Unitarians as denying the divinity of Christ, which they never 
did. So convinced were they of Christ's descent from heaven, so wholly irre- 
concilable was it with their creed to question or deny it, that they would not 
believe even an inspired apostle, when he said that Christ was born of a human 
mother. Whatshall we say then of men who follow the Ebionites in mutilating 
the scriptures, but with a purpose which would have filled the Ebionites with 
horror or with contempt? Let us say in charity, and with humble hope, that 
blindness in part is happened unto them, but that the time will come, when the 
dayspring from on high shall visit them; and when the Son of God, whose 
nature they have mistaken, will shew to them, not in terror, but in mercy, that 
he indeed is God, and mighty to save.—Pp. 251, 252. 


Here then we quit the work, with thanks for the information it 
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contains, and with admiration of the talents and learning which the 


author has thus consecrated to the service of his Saviour. With such 
a power as this volume affords us of refuting and disproving, the 
Church of England may defy the malice of those enemies who would 
charge her dignitaries with ignorance and supineness. 

They who doubt the justice of our eulogies may be referred, and 
not unsatisfactorily, to the mass of references, and the multiplicity of 
detail comprehended in the Notes and Illustrations, which in them- 
selves are a complete library of ecclesiastical and historical records. 
It is, undoubtedly, the most learned work which has recently issued 
from the theological press. 


A 


Arr. I1.—Protestant Errors and Roman Catholic Truths; a Tale. 
By Nort Tuomas Extison, M. A. Rector of Huntspill, Somerset, 
and late Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. London: 
Rivington. 1829. Price 6s. 


Tue great question, which has been so often before us, is almost 
exhausted, and it seems unnecessary to recur to it, till some champion 
arises to defend the cause which he has supported, and to point out 
the benefits derived from the atrocious measure that he approved. 
But the author of this work has opened another field of discussion, 
and we are called upon not only to desert the principles which our 
fathers loved, and the constitution of our government had sanctioned, 
but also to become converts to the faith which we have all solemnly 
abjured. ‘The book itself would be unworthy of attention, if it were 
not an attempt to feel the pulse of the public on the subject to which 
it relates; and the present situation, as well as the former office of 
Mr. Ellison, while they increase the magnitude of his offence, give an 
importance to his opinions which otherwise they would not deserve. 

The title, which is intended ad captandum, might at first appear to 
be ironical, but it in fact expresses the true object of this interesting 
tale, which is neither more nor Jess than to palliate the errors of the 
Papists and to depreciate the value of Protestant truth. The heroine 
is a Roman Catholic maiden, who is of course a paragon of excellence ; 
but the representative of the Church of England is a family of loose 
religionists or philosophical sceptics. The eldest son of this hopeful 
stock breaks the heart of his bigoted father by persisting in his 
attachment to the Romish saint. His brother is a Latitudinarian in 
principle, and dies at an early age the victim of his debaucheries, 
while his sister, knowing nothing of godliness but its outward form, 
marries a member of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, a sect which is 
declared to be worse than the Papists; and this youth, having had 
his heart corrupted and his head turned by an English University 
NO. I. c 
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education, not at Balliol, in Oxford, but at -, in Cambridge, after 
a life of gambling extravagance, shoots himself through the head at 
Geneva. 

This is the story which Mr. Ellison presents to the world as a 
picture of the influence which these several religions have on the 
manners of their respective professors, and it is an appropriate 
vehicle of the sentiments which he holds. He charges us, in the first 
place, with making “ the word Protestant a passport to Infidelity,” 
forgetting, that for one Infidel in Protestant countries, there are a 
thousand among the Papists ; and, what is the main point, that they 
are made so by disgust at the frauds and delusions of the church in 
which they were born. He complains, that there are “ still amongst 
us persons who call the Church of Rome idolatrous and supersti- 
tious ;” that is, there are still people who agree in opinion with all the 
first reformers, all the English martyrs, and all the best Protestant 
divines for nearly three hundred years; nay more, who agree with 
Mr. Ellison himself, who, at least five or six times in his life, has 
declared that very opinion under the solemnity of an oath. He 
insinuates that we cannot reject Roman Catholic errors without 
“‘ repudiating the prime articles of the Christian faith ;” and he more 
than once ignorantly asserts, that all our truths were derived from the 
church we have deserted, though it is well known to all but Mr. 
Ellison, that at the Reformation we adhered only to those essential 
doctrines which bore the sanction of the primitive ages ; and though 
that church had in some shape or other retained them by not having 
quite abandoned the early creeds, yet we drew from the fountain of 
truth, without any regard to the corruptions which had polluted the 
stream that flowed from it. 

But Mr. Ellison is not contented with general remarks ; he descends 
to particulars, and there is not a superstition, however degrading, 
that he does not excuse. Auricular confession is described as 
‘pouring your sorrows into the ears of God’s authorized ministers,” 
without a hint at the abuses connected with it. To venerate an 
Agnus Dei, or hang it as an amulet round your neck, cannot be 
wrong, if you did but know, on the authority of Ainsworth, that when 
properly translated, “it means only the Lamb of God ;” and to pray 
for the dead, is merely to “ carry your social affections beyond the 
grave,” and to beseech the Son of God “ to protect those that are gone 
to their long home.” But he does not tell us, that masses for the 
dead were first invented and are still retained for the emolument of 
the church, nor does he think of warning his readers against the 
moral influence of so baneful a practice; for why should I be careful 
of my conduct while I live, if I can purchase salvation by the prayers 
of others, offered up to God after I am dead? He not only does not 
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do this, but he has the audacity to affirm, that the sentiments of the 
Church of England are the same ; and he adduces as a proof of this 
the conclusion of the admirable prayer for the Church Militant in our 
Communion Service. We there implore the grace of Ged to enable 
us to follow the example of those who have departed this life in his 
faith and fear, while the Papists are taught to pray for the salvation 
of those who have been destitute of both; yet in the face of this, 
Mr. Ellison asserts it to be clear, that we “ differ not in principle but 
only in degree.” 

To sum up, however, all his opinions in one, he makes a shameless 
attempt to explain the creed of Pius IV. which our readers well know 
comprises all the dogmas of the Council of Trent, and which declares 
those doctrines to be necessary to salvation, which had hitherto been 
loosely and variously acknowledged. ‘This formula, which is now the 
rule of the Romish Church, begins with the Nicene Creed, and Mr. 
Ellison enters into a jesuitical disquisition on the term “ Credo,” 
which is applied to the ancient faith, and the terms “ profiteor,” or 
“‘ veraciter teneo,” which are applied to the superstitions that have 
been grafted upon it. But we are left to guess whether a man can 
be justified in professing what he does not believe to be true; and 
lest the folly and wickedness of such distinctions should be too 
apparent, he wilfully, (not to say fraudulently,) neglects to notice the 
only words that determine the faith of those who yield to the 
authority of this Vicar of God, and which bind them to that “ vera 
et Catholica fides, extra quam nemo salvus esse potest.” 

In this manner every page will present us with some instance of 
want of candour or want of principle; but enough has been said to 
show the character and intention of this contemptible work; and 
whether it is considered as the composition of a literary man or of a 
religious one, of a teacher of youth or a preacher to the people, of a 
Christian minister or a Protestant divine, we hesitate not to pronounce 
our opinion, that it is disgraceful to the author. 


— 


Arr. I1I.—Sermons on the First Lessons of the Sunday Morning 
Service, taken from the Mosaic Scriptures. Being for the Sundays 
from Septuagesima to Trinity Sunday. By the Very Reverend 
Rosert Burrowes, D.D. M.R.I.A. Dean of Cork, and one of the 
Chaplains to his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. Wondon: Taylor. 1829. Price 12s. 

THERE is no species of composition respecting which there exists a 
greater diversity of opinion than sermon-writing. The subjects most 
proper to be discussed in the pulpit, the legitimate mode of treating 
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them, the style, the length, the arrangement, and every minute 
particular connected with a discourse, are frequently canvassed, and 
as frequently dismissed, without any visible approach to the conviction 
of either of the dissentient parties. While some complain of too much 
morality, and characterize the generality of modern sermons as ethical 
lectures, adapted rather to the school of Aristotle and Plato than the 
church of Christ; there are others who object to the constant appeals 
which are sometimes made to the second person of the Trinity, as 
throwing the eternal majesty of God the Father materially into the 
shade. On one hand it is objected, that the sanctifying influence of the 
Holy Ghost is seldom, if ever, noticed ; and on the other, that it is so 
prominently and unduly set forth, as to engender the idea of its acting 
with resistless force upon the will, instead of co-operating with the 
exertions of mankind. Some dwell too much on faith, others too 
much on works; some are too long, others too short; some are too 
dull, others too passionate; some have too much law, and others no 
gospel; and one and all have this or that imperfection at which good 
Christian people are more ready to cavil, than to attend with honest 
and teachable hearts to the salvation of their souls. 
Now surely this is not as it ought to be. 
preacher be the judge of the tone which he ought to assume, of the 


Let the Christian 


subjects which suit best with the spiritual wants of his congregation, 
and of the method by which his exhortations can be enforced with the 
most beneficial effect. Let him only keep in view the responsibility 
of his office, and the awful consequence of neglecting to teach the 
whole counsel of God. He is not to insist entirely upon one doctrine 
to the exclusion of another; but by a judicious inculcation of sound 
faith and godly practice, proceeding from love to God, built upon 
Christ, and sanctified by the Holy Ghost, to put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men, and to minister grace to his hearers. A 
sermon, in fact, is good or bad according to its results; and con- 
sequently, in some degree, according to its adaptation to an end 
designed. An appeal to the feelings may sometimes do more than an 
appeal to the understanding; at one time it may be advisable to 
descant on a topic of Christian morality, at another to illustrate a 
doctrine of the Gospel ; sometimes to urge the necessity of faith, and 
at others, of good works. Whatever is said, however, should rest 
upon the Gospel; and no doctrine can be fully explained, nor any 
precept effectually enforced, without the aid of gospel sanctions, of 
gospel motives, and of gospel authority. 

As a fable has a moral, so a sermon should have an application. 
There is not a single article of Christian faith or Christian duty from 
which some good practical lessons may not be derived; and the more 
they can be made to bear upon the immediate wants of the congre- 
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gation addressed, the more profitable will be the result. Every 
portion of the Gospel should come in for its turn of illustration ; and 
though it may be requisite to recur with greater frequency to those 


particular topics, concerning which a pastor may perceive especial 
wandering in his flock, none are to be wholly neglected or treated 
as apparently indifferent. “ We are justified by faith.” This is a 
fundamental truth, and ought never to be lost sight of. But if the 
changes are rung upon the words Sunday after Sunday, without a 
single hint at the equally important truth, that nzéhout holiness no man 
shall see the Lord, we shall be led almost imperceptibly to believe 
that there is no such passage in the Scriptures. 

Such then is our idea of a sermon ; or, rather, of the objects which 
a preacher should constantly keep in view in all his sermons. Adapted 
to the wants of those in whose interest he is more nearly interested : 
aiming at the correction of their besetting sins, and the encouragement 
of the opposite virtues; rectifying their mistaken notions, but at 
the same time keeping them steadfast in every branch of doctrine and 
discipline alike ; his discourses could not fail to produce a beneficial 
effect. We would add, that they should not be so long as to be 
tedious, nor so short as to indicate neglect; so laboured as to be 
pedantic, nor so slovenly as to be vulgar; so rhetorical as to tickle 
the ear without touching the heart; nor so quaint as to savour of 
affectation; but plain, energetic, and scriptural expositions of the 
Book of Life. 

In order thus to acquaint his hearers with the whole scheme of 
their religion, a preacher cannot, perhaps, do better than follow the 
course of the Church Service for the subjects of his admonitions and 
exhortations. During one year the Gospels or Epistles, and the 
Lessons from the Old or New Testament through another, will furnish 
the means of a connected series of doctrinal and practical instruction, 
capable of every variety of appropriate application. Of the advantage 
of such a system we have sufficient proof in the volume now before 
us. The subjects of the Sermons are taken from the Lessons, 
selected from the Pentateuch, for the Sundays between Septua- 
gesima and Trinity. The Creation, the Fall of Man, the Deluge, and 
the successive series of events recorded in the Mosaic history, are 
rendered subservient to the inculeation of scriptural doctrine, and 
forcibly applied to the encouragement of practical godliness. For a 
specimen of doctrinal illustration, we subjoin the following description 
of the effects of the fall. 

Little, indeed, of the remains of such a constitution do we perceive in the 
world about us: little of it do we find when we look around upon our fellows, 
or pry narrowly into ourselves. For us the earth produces nothing spontaneous 


but the thorn and the thistle: all that is necessary to the support and the 
comfort of human life requires premeditating care and laborious industry. 
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Even these are not exerted with a certainty of success; but through causes, 
which he cannot control, the harvest often disappoints the toils of the tiller. The 
tribes of animated nature live in hostility towards each other, and in rebellion 
against him who has been styled the lord of the creation. Where is his domi- 
nion over the lion or the tiger, the shark or the crocodile, when those classes 


which have been most domesticated sometimes turn upon their master, and in- 
fix their fatal venom even in the hand which feeds them? In the little world 
of man, the subordination of the parts seems to have been lost, and the harmony 
of the tem to be destroved. Our bodily frame, subje ct to decay, to sickness, 
and to death, re-acts up n our spiritual in sadness and vexation: passion often 
usurps the seat of reason, and the will rejects the counsels of the understanding. 


How are we to reconcile this view of the natural and the moral world with what 
has been told us, that “ God saw every thing that he had made, and, behold, it 
was very good?” The origin of evil was indeed a difficulty often started by 
heathen philosophers, to which, unacquainted with God's revealed Scripture S, 
isfactory solution. 





and not assured of a life to coine, they could give no sati 
Some were inclined to suppose an evil being, of equal power, still counteracting 
the good which God created. The chapter whence the text is taken makes 
such unsupported and objectionable supposition unnecessary. Every thing that 
came from the hand of God, it admits, was good: and then it shows us how 
man had abused the liberty which God had bestowed on him, and transgressed 
the commandment which God had given. ‘This leads us to the true account of 
the origin of all evil. Moral evil came by man’s sin, and natural evil came for 
his punishment. Pp. 22, 23. 

If we have any fault to find with Dr. Burrowes, it is with his 
applications. They are, for the most part, too short; and the little 
which is said so well, makes us lament that there is not more of a 
similar character. After reading the conclusion of the Sermon, on 
the Call of Abraham, our readers will coincide in opinion with our- 
selves. 


Above all, my beloved brethren, let us look to that quality for which from the 
Prophets and the Apostles, for which in the Jewish records and in the Christian 
Gospels, Abraham hath obtained high and highly merited praise: let us look to 
that characteristic faith, of which from his first call in Chaldea even to his 
death in Canaan he was so illustrious an example. ‘That his faith “ was imputed 
to him for righteousness was not written,” as the Apostle says, “ for his sake 
alone: but for us also, to whom it shall be imputed, if we believe on him that 
raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead.” “ Fear not, Abram,” said the Lord ; 
“T am thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward.” And in the heavenly 
mansions the Christian Scriptures represent him residing in the enjoyment of 
the rewards of a life spent in the service of his God. But what is the office 
there which the parable of our blessed Saviour assigns to him? To comfort 
him who in this world had misery, to denounce torments prepared in another 
life for those who consign to vain and selfish uses their good things in this, and 
to proclaim the sufficiency of Moses and the Prophets to the Jews as preachers 
of repentance. Sucha task our Lord well knew was appropriate to the cha- 
racter of the patriarch. Let not the wholesome lesson be lost on you, my 
brethren: be warned, my beloved, by these terrors to avoid those sins against 
which he denounces punishment; be led by his suggestions to do good and to 
distribute ; to read Moses and the Prophets, and, in the greater extent of your 
light and your duties, to study Christ and his Apostles. May you with readi- 
ness of mind, with meekness of spirit, receive that word which is able to save 
your souls: and may God of his infinite mercy graft it inwardly in your hearts, 
that it may bring forth in you the fruit of good living to the honour and praise 
of his name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.—Pp. 79, 80. 
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A pleasing feature in these Sermons, is the incidental refutation of 


infidel objections, which are exposed with a force of argument, that 
nothing but the most determined obstinacy can possibly resist. ‘Take 
the following instance : 


Abraham withheld not from God the dearest object of his affections : those 
who know they would act differently, wish the condemnation by his example 
erased from the volume which yet they would be thought to hold sacred. The "y 
would tell us, accordingly, that this te mptation was not necessary to try the 
man who had so often been tried before ; that the demand was too cruel to be 
supposed by Abraham, or by any person, to have come from a merciful God; 
that the temptation was a soliciting to violate the natural law of parental affec- 
tion, and the record a justification of the barbarous superstition of human 
acrifice. ‘To what extent are these objections to be pushed? Are we to reject 
this chapter from the Book of Genesis? or the Book of Genesis from the Pen- 
tateuch? or the Pentateuch from the Canon of authentic Scriptures? Or can 
it be intended to set aside the whole of the Old Testament as a narrative of 
incidents that cannot be believed, in order that the New Testament may then 
be rejected as resting on this for a foundation, by references to its histories, its 
types, and its prophecies? Those who would not go so far, should be informed 
that the Canon of Scripture has by a variety of documents and testimonies 
of great weight been established: that the Pentateuch has been proved to be 
the work of the well-known Jewish legislator; and that the character of Moses 
vouches for the fidelity of his narrations. It is not for the petulant smatterer 
in moral criticism to garble the writings of the inspired historian, and say what 
chapters he will believe, and what other chapters, supported by the same ex- 
ternal evidence, he will reject: what chapters he will admit to be historical, and 
what, from an unwillingness to believe the facts they relate, he will pronounce 
must be allegorical. When the authenticity of the book is proved, all that it 
contains must with submissive reverence be received, and with implicit fidelity 
believed. All rests on the same authority, the inspiration of Him whose power 
was adequate to the creation of a world, and whose wisdom is competent to 
egulate it. Until man has by him been made acquainted with the whole 
scheme of his providential administration, it is not for a creature of limited 
views and fallible judgment to pronounce what is suitable to God’s system, or 
what is at variance i ith his attributes. —P p. 85—87. 


We might proceed to make a variety of extracts from these excel- 
lent Sermons, in which sound doctrine, earnest exhortation, close 
reasoning, depth of pathos, and forcible application are severally 
exhibited. The language throughout is simple, yet eloquent ; and the 
style nervous, chaste, and dignified. In a word, the volume is 
calculated to instruct the ignorant, to reform the evil-doer, to con- 
firm the Christian, to silence the gainsayer, and “ to vindicate the ways 
of God to man.” 

eee eee 
Art. 1V.—Analecta Theologica; a digested and arranged Compen- 
dium of the most approved Commentaries upon the New Testament. 

By the Rev. W. Trottorz, M. A. one of the Masters of Christ’s 

Hospital. Vol. 1. London: Cadell. 1830. 8vo. Pp. x. 603. 


In the course of our literary career, it has been our lot not unfre- 
quently to hear it affirmed,—not very graciously, nor, indeed, with 
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strict adherence to truth,—that English divines and Biblical critics 
are a century behind those of Germany in the higher departments of 
sacred criticism. That the works of many of the latter have not 
been very generally studied in this country, we are ready to admit. 
The results, however, of their most valuable researches, divested of 
their neologian interpretation, have been made available to British 
students by the Bishop of Peterborough, in his Lectures on the 
Criticism and Interpretation of the Bible; by Mr. Horne, in his 
Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures, especially in the 
sixth and last edition; by Professor Burton, in his recently-published 
Bampton Lectures; and, so far as the Old Testament is concerned, 
by Mr. Boothroyd, in his edition of the Hebrew Bible, with select 
various readings, and critical and philological annotations, published a 
few years since. For the general unpopularity of the works of Semler, 
Paulus, Bauer, De Wette, and others, in England, we can assign a 
most satisfactory reason in the offence, which has justly been taken 
at the unrestrained licentiousness of assertion and exposition, in- 
dulged by them in common with many of the later German critics ; 
the: tendency of whose writings has, not long since, been so ably 
exposed by Mr. Rose in his “ State of Protestantism in Germany 
described.” But, though the bold and dogmatizing spirit, which un- 
happily characterizes the works of many of the German authors al- 
luded to, is unquestionably not to be found in the Biblical Treatises 
of our modern English Divines, whether Churchmen or orthodox 
Dissenters ; yet we apprehend, that, on a fair and candid comparison, 
they will be found not inferior, in point of sound learning and correct 
and faithful interpretation, to any of the most eminent German critics : 
to whom however they are greatly preferable in the conformity of 
their doctrinal expositions to the letter and spirit of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and to the interpretations received by the Christian Church in 
the best and purest ages of her existence. Not to enumerate the 
many names of individuals, who are yet living, it may suffice to refer 
our readers to the preceding volumes of our Journal, which has now 
for twelve years been favoured with the confidence and support of the 
members of the Reformed Church of England. To the labours of 
these worthies in the cause of divine truth and of sacred literature, we 
have to add the “ Analecta Theologica” of Mr. Trollope, of the first 
volume of which, we are now to give some account to our readers. 
The ministers of the Church, and all who are candidates for Holy 
Orders, ought to be intimately acquainted with those doctrines and 
moral precepts which they are to communicate to others. That know- 
ledge, which is necessary to ordinary professors of the Christian faith, 
will not suffice for them. It will not be sufficient that they read 
a few books on the evidences, and one or two works on systematic 
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divinity, together with a partial and unsatisfactory Ecclesiastical his- 
tory. The conscientious Clergyman or candidate for the sacred office, 
will not confine his Bible studies to our admirable authorized English 
Version, or draw all his interpretations from one or two favourite 
commentators; for, as Mr. Trollope has justly remarked, “ the opinion 
of any one or even of several of the best interpreters, especially in 
passages of difficulty and doubt, can lay but a superficial foundation 
for a professional knowledge of divinity, and, as such, unsatisfactory 
even to the student himself.” (Pref. p. vi.) He, who is desirous of 
making full proof of his ministry, will have recourse to the sacred 
original for himself: and while he carefully and critically investigates 
their genuineness, authenticity, credibility and inspiration, he will aim 
to attain an intimate knowledge of the general principles of criticism 
and interpretation. But he will not stop here. He will closely and 
carefully study the Sacred Scriptures; applying to them the rules 
previously established; observing their peculiar phraseology and 
idiomatic expressions ; comparing one scripture with another for the 
purpose of substantiating doctrines, and illustrating precepts ; detect- 
ing the minutize of verbal forms and usages, and the comparative 
value of various readings ; and exemplifying, by philological research, 
the language, sentiments, and allusions of the divinely inspired penmen. 

To furnish students, especially candidates for Holy Orders, and 
Clergymen who may not be able to command access to voluminous 
and expensive commentaries and other treatises, with the means of 
prosecuting this special study of the New Testament, is the object 
of Mr. Trollope’s “ Analecta Theologica ;” which originated in the 
ditficulties he himself experienced at his entrance on the critical study 
of the New Testament. ‘ The limited interval,” he justly remarks, 
* between the time of a student’s taking his academical degree, and 
of entering the Church, renders it impossible to wade through the vo- 
luminous folios of the various commentaries on the Scriptures: and 
the enormous expense of procuring them is no less a bar to his wishes, 
even if he had leisure for their gratification. Several attempts,” he 
continues, * have been made, to facilitate this branch of Theological 
study by means of abstracts or summaries of the principal commen- 
taries on the New Testament, but none of them appear to have 
answered the end proposed. From the want of perspicuity in their 
arrangement, they are calculated to perplex rather than assist. No 
order or uniformity is observed in the connexion of the different 
expositions ; their comparative probability is entirely overlooked ; 
and the inquirer is left in a maze of conflicting opinions, without any 
guide to direct his escape from the labyrinth of uncertainty, in which 
he finds himself bewildered.” (Pref. p. vii.) Disappointed in those 
works, to which he had looked for assistance, Mr. T. several years 
VOL. I. D 
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since, formed the design of collecting into one point of view the 
several opinions of the best commentators, English and foreign, on 
the Ne W Te Stament, ct ndens¢ d into as small a compass as was Con- 
sistent with perspicuity, and exhibiting the relative weight of the 
arguments by which they were supported. Thus, the student would 
be presented with a comprehensive digest of the criticism, philology, 
and exposition of the sacred text, and be enabled to judge of the 
merits of each particular comment, without being obliged to refer to 
the commé¢ ntators themselves. 

Such is the general design of Mr. Trollope; who, in filling it up, 
has arranged the several interpretations of any disputed or doubtful 
passage in the order of their respective merits, beginning with that 
which has the least, and ending with that which has the greatest 
degree of probability. Every argument of weight, adduced in support 
of each opinion, is concisely stated ; objections are confuted, or con- 
firmed; and the principal authorities in favour of the adopted expo- 
sition are given at the end of the note, distinguished from those on 
the contrary side by means of brackets. Presuming that the student 
possesses Mr. Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scrip- 
tures, Mr. T. has purposely omitted all the points discussed by him ; 
except in a few instances, which seemed to require a fuller investi- 
gation than the nature of his work would admit. 

Mr. Trollope has drawn his materials from the best sources, 
British and foreign. Among the English commentators and critics, 
whose voluminous labours are here condensed into a small compass, 
we observe the names of Archbishop Newcome, Bishops Horsley, 
Burgess, Blomfield, Marsh, Middleton, Mant, Newton, and Pearce ; 
Doctors Allix, A. Clarke, Doddridge, Campbell, Hammond, Light- 
foot, Macknight, Lardner, Wall, and Whitby; and Messrs. Gilpin, 
Markland, Parkhurst, Holden (whose judicious selection of “ Scrip- 
ture Testimonies to the Divinity of Jesus Christ” is much less known 
than it deserves to be), &c. &c. Among foreign commentators, besides 
the works of Josephus, and the valuable expository writings of Chrysos- 
tom and Theophylact, we recognize the names of Alberti, Beausobre, 
Elsner, Grotius, Griesbach, Heinsius, Krebs, Kuinoel, Kypke, Le 
Clerc, Loesner, Michaelis, Munthe, Rosenmiiller, Schleusner, 
Schmidius, and Schoettgen. From the last-mentioned critic, and 
from Dr. Lightfoot, Mr. T. has derived numerous elucidations of 
Jewish idioms and phrases; while many forms of expression are 
happily elucidated from classic authors. 

Where any important various reading occurs, that which is best sup- 
ported by critical evidence, is established: and throughout the work, 
the author has laudably exposed the erroneous intepretations of parti- 
cular passages by Romanists and Unitarians. Of the four Gospels, that 
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of St. Matthew comes first in order, and is the longest of the four narra- 




































tives of our Saviour’s life, so that the annotations on it are of course the 
most copious: but the analyses of the chapters in which the parallel pas- 
sages of the other Gospels are indicated, will enable the student rea- 
dily to find notes on any text which he may require. Many of the 
notes, from the variety and extent of the information which is condensed 
in them, might almost be termed dissertations. We have been parti- 
cularly struck with the summary of the doctrine of the Greek article, 
in pp. 9—11, which is abridged from the late Bishop Middleton’s 
masterly treatise ; the note on the chronology of the visit of the Magi, 
pp, 21—26; and those on the demoniacs, pp. 55, 56; on Mat. xi. 3, 
the message from John the Baptist to Jesus Christ, pp. 135, 136; 
on the typical resemblance between John the Baptist and Christ, 
pp. 141—143; on the foundation of the Christian Church, and the 
power of the keys, pp. 198—202; on the Transfiguration, pp. 
206—210; on Christ’s triumphant entry into Jerusalem, pp. 250—252; 
on Matt. xxvi. 6, reconciling a supposed discrepancy between St. 
Matthew and St. John, pp. 310—312; on the time when our Saviour 
celebrated his last passover, pp. 313—315 ; on the Resurrection, and 
change of the Sabbath, pp. 363—371; on Christian Baptism, pp. 
876—379; on the circumstances connected with the births of John the 
Baptist and Jesus Christ, pp. 440—445; on Luke ii. 1, on the date of 
the nativity as connected with the taxing mentioned by St. Luke, 
pp. 467—473; and on the fifteenth year of Tiberius, and the date of 
Christ’s Baptism, in pp. 486—491. 

We had marked many of the shorter notes, which are more particu- 
larly worthy of attention ; but as the limits necessarily assigned to the 
critical department of our journal, will not allow us to enumerate 
them, we select the following at random :— 

Matt. xvi. 18. ob ef erpos, x.7-A. It is well known that upon the declaration 
of our Lord in this and the following verse the Church of Rome rests its pre- 
sumptuous doctrine of supremacy and infallibility. The futility of the Papal 
claims will appear from the following considerations. 

[on THE FOUNDATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

The discussion of this point involves, (1.) The relative signification of TETpOS 
and mérpa: (2.) Who or what was the rock upon which Christ determined to 
build his Church ; and (3.) To what antecedent the pronoun avrjs should pro- 
perly be referred. 

I. It is maintained by some writers that there is no distinction between 
métpos and mrétpa, in opposition to the Greek grammarians, who explain the 
former of a small stone, and the latter a great stone or rock. Eustath. on Hom. 
I]. N. 137. mérpos* ro ths wétpas arotpnbev. That it bears this sense in 
classic authors is evident from Herod. IX. 55. Callim. Apoll. 22. Soph. C£d. 
T. 342. &€schin. Socrat. Dial. III. 21. Instances indeed have been adduced 
from which it should seem that wérpos is sometimes used for wérpa; but there 
is no such example in the N.T. or the LX.X. and if it be urged that Peter's 
Syriac name, Cephas, means both werpos and zerpa, it is replied that the 
former meaning is unequivocally appropriated in John i. 42. 
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Ii. By most Roman Catholic writers St. Peter himself is looked upon as the 
ock upon which Christ was to build his Church; and in this interpretation they 
have been followed by some of the leading Protestant divines. But by this 
application of rérpa a meaning is affixed to mwerpos contrary to all legitimate 
authority; and it is therefore urged that wérpos is changed to merpa solely 
because the former does not signify a foundation-stone, and therefore could not 
be so employed. The usage of Scripture, however, plainly proves that this is 
not the case, for the term rock is wholly confined to God and Christ. Compare 
Deut. xxxiii. 4. 2 Sam. xxii. 2. 32. Psalm xviii. 2. It should seem, therefore, 
that the foundation of the Church of Christ was not Peter himself, but the 
important truth of which he had just made confession, that Jesus was the Christ, 
the Son of the living God. ‘This interpretation is supported by many of the 
ancient Fathers, and even by some of the Popes themselves. Chrysostom, 
Hom. XIV. in M: tt. Ty) TETpa’ TOUTEGTL TH Tiorel THs épodoyias. Again, 
{fon ». CLXIIIL. ovk eivev eri TO TETP@, OUTE yap eri TO avOpat TO, GAN eri 
THY TicTW THY EavTOU godopnoev exkAnoiavy. Augustin in Tract X. in Epist. 

John: Quid est, super hanc petram wdificabo ecclesiam meam? Super hanc 
fidem ; super id quod dictum est, Tu es C wwistus Filius Dei. So Pope Greg. M. 
Epis t. ILI. 32. Vitam vestram in petra Ecclesia, hoc est, in confe ssione B. Petri, 





solidate. Nor does this interpretation destroy the allusion which our Lord evi- 
dently intended to make to the name of Peter, but rather preserves it. Basilius 
Seleuciensis observes: tav THY THv Opodoyiay Tre Tpav kadeoas 0 Xptor Os, Ilerpov 
Ovopacer TOY Tp@Tes TavTHY opodoyn: gates yvopirpa Tis 6podoyias THY Tpoon- 
yopiav Swpovperos. Chis view of the subject will be considerably strengthened 
by considering what is meant in Scripture by the Church. The word éxxAnoia 
ignifies primarily a concourse of people, assembled for any purpose good or bad, 


{cts xix. 32. 39.) and therefore requires some word to be joined to it to deter- 
mine its nature, as the Church of God, the Church of Christ. As applied, how- 
ever, kar’ é£ox7)v, it is well defined in the 19th Article to be a congregation of 
faithful men, in the which the pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments 
duly ministered, according to Christ's ordinance. This Church is represented in 
the N. T. under the figure of a building, of which Jesus Christ himself is the 
chief corner stone (Ephes. ii. 20. compare Col. ii. 7. Jude 20.) laid by the 
confession and preaching not of Peter only, but of all Apostles, who are col- 
lectively designated Living stones, Covres AiOot, of the edifice: 1 Pet. ii. 4. The 
term AiOos is precisely synonymous with wérpos, and the former is not employ« d 
by Christ, only on account of the allusion of the latter to meTpa, the rock on 
which the Chureh was built. It is one of those i instances of paronomasia so 
common in the O.T. Compare Gen. iii. 20. xxvii. 36. in which Eve has the 
same relation to living, and Jacob to supplanted, as Peter ‘sad here to rock. The 
Apostle therefore was a mérpos, and not the rérpa of the Church. 

[If. The Romanists refer the relative avtjs to éxxAnoiay, in which they are 
followed by almost all commentators, without assenting however to their ea- 

lanation, that by the Church is meant the Church of Rome, or the inference 
deduced from it, that the Church of Rome is infallible. This interpretation is 


holly untenable on the ground of historical fact; and the grammatical con- 
struction is also against it. For avrjs should unquestionably be referred not to 


the Church, but to the Rock upon which it was built ; i.e the Gospel. It should 
be observed, however, that under either interpretation of the passage, the Papal 
claims can derive no support from it; as will be fully shewn under the subject 
of the Keys, in the next verse. Licutroot, Bsza, Gr. Suarre, Br. Burcess.— 
[Grotius, Micuagtis, Wuitsy, Be. Marsu, &c.}|—Pp. 198—200. 


This note on the power of the Keys, want of room compels us to 
omit. The Socinian tenet, that the death of Christ was merely a seal 
and ratification of the new covenant, is well refuted in the following 
note, which establishes the doctrine of the atonement :— 
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Matt. xx. 28. Avrpoy dvti rok\AGv. The word Avrpoyr signifies a ransom or 
price of redemption, whether from death, captivity, or any other state of misery 
whatsoever. In Exod. xxi. 30. LXX. it is used for the Hebrew yy, pedion, 
the ransom for a man’s life. But it more generally corresponds in the LX X 
with the Hebrew "DD, copher, which signifies a piacular sacrifice; asin Numb. 
xxxv. 31. Prov. vi. 35.: in which latter place several other versions use 
€fikacpa, and the LX X themselves also translate the verb "D5 by ¢f:AavGa, 
in Levit. iv. 20. x. 17. Psalm evi. 30. In this sense also the Greek word is 
employed in Lucian. D.D. p. 125. xptov reOiceoOat dAUTpa vmEep epod. 
Hesych. é£idkaopa’ avtitvtpov. With respect to the efficacy of vicarious 
sacrifices, the whole Gentile werld, as well as the Jews, were very generally 
persuaded that piacular victims were accepted as an atonement for the life 
of an offender; and that the life of one person was, in some cases, given for 
the life of another. These persons were called dytufvxol, and there is an 
oracular response in Aristid. Sacr. V. founded upon this notion, wherein yux7 
avti Wuxis is required. So Virg. Aun. V. 85. Unum pro multis dabitur caput. 
Compare also Josh. ii. 14. LXX. Joseph. de Maccab. p. 1090. C.  Porphyr. 
de Abstin. 1V. 15. Eurip. Phoen. 1011. Alcest. 293. See also Horne’s Introd. 
Vol III. p. 157. Our Lord, therefore, clearly meant, and was understood by 
the Apostles to mean, that he gave his life instead of the life of others. Some, 
indeed, have supposed, that the words AUTpov avril moAA@Y Mean, One ransom 
instead of many ransoms; i.e. the many prescribed by the Jewish law ; and the 
Socinians affirm, that the death of Christ was not intended as a substitute for 
that of men, but as the seai and ratification of the New Covenant. The criticism, 
upon which this depends, is supported by Deut. vii. 8. LX.X, where the verb 
éAvtpwcaro signifies simply, delivered from captivity. But there no ransom is 
mentioned ; whereas the death of Christ ts here expressly stated as the Avtpor, 
and the sense of the passage is confirmed beyond all doubt by the use of the 
preposition dyri in its strong and original sense of instead, in the place of. The 
word zroAdo@y has also been a stumbling-block, as seeming to imply, that re- 
demption is not universal. Some have argued, therefore, that woAdXoi is used 
of believers only; but it is far more s@tisfactory to understand soddoi in the 
sense of mavres, which it clearly bears in a variety of passages. Compare 
especially Dan. xii. 2. with John v. 28, 29. and Rom. v. 15. 19. with 1 Cor. xv. 
12.22. Again, a question has arisen, whether the prevalent opinion respecting 
the Messiah, that he would not be subject to death, (John xii. 34.) would have 
allowed the Apostles to understand Jesus as speaking to the effect which his 
words imply. It is certain, indeed, that they did not altogether comprehend the 
nature and intent of Christ's sufferings, even after his repeated declarations on 
that subject; still it is equally true that many of the more enlightened Jews 
expected that their Messiah would make some sort of expiation for the sins of 
their nation. He is spoken of, for instance, as \DD WN, aish copher, which 
is equivalent with dyjp AvTpov, an appellation which probably originated in 
Dan. ix. 24. where it is predicted that he should make reconciliation for iniquity 
Compare Matt. xxvi. 28. John xi. 51, 52. Ephes. v. 2. 1 Tim. ii. 6. Heb. ix. 
14.28. Whuirsy, Le Crerc, Kyrxe, Kurnozr.—[{Grotius, Carvin, Wake- 
FIELD.| There is a remarkable addition to this passage in the Codex Beza, and 
some MSS. and Versions; but it is evidently an interpolation from some Apo- 
cryphal Gospel.— Pp. 247, 248. 

We subjoin one more passage on Matt. xxvi. 37, on account of the 
importance of its subject — the agony of our Saviour in the Garden of 
Gethsemane : 

From the strong expressions employed in the description of our blessed 
Saviour’s agony, from the earnestness of his prayer for deliverance, and, indeed, 
from all the attendant circumstances, it is unquestionable that his distress of 
mind was in the highest degree poignant and acute. Of the cause, however, to 
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which this extremity of pain was owing, and of the nature of the sensations 
which he experienced, much has been written, and little understood; and there 
is certainly something deeply mysterious in this part of his history. Some think 
it was occasioned by the divine wrath pressing upon him; and that God 
treated him, while bearing the sins of the world, as if he were indeed a sinner. 
But the ministry of the angel, (Luke xxii. 43.) who must have been sent from 
God, and sent in love too, is completely at variance with this notion; not to 
mention that no angelic streneth could have resisted the force of God's indigna- 
tion. It is true, indeed, that the circumstances related in this and the following 
verse in St. Luke are called in question, and that the verses are omitted in the 
Vatican, Alexandrian, and others of the oldest MSS. The y are extant, how- 
ever, in such a vast majority of MSS. versions, and Fathers, that there can be no 
doubt of their authenticity ; and, at all events, God could not regard him as a 
sinner who was purity itself; but in every act Jesus was, and knew himself to 
be, that be love a Son, mu hom the Fathe rwdas well ple ased. Neither is it credible, 
that his agony arose sol ly from the fear of death, and of the torments and the 
ignominy he was about to undergo; for many great and good men, many of the 
primitive martyrs for instance, and of our first reformers, have met death and 
tortures without such expressions of agonizing pain. His sufferings might, indeed, 
be embittered by a variety of sorrows peculiar to himself; by his fore-knowledge 
of all that would befal him, by the complicated miseries that his death would bring 
upon his wretched countrymen, by the persecution to which his disciples would 
be exposed in propagating his religion, by the sympathy which his mother and 
his beloved apostle would experience in his fate, by the malignity of sin, and the 
vicarious burden thereof with which he was then oppressed, and by numberless 
considerations which could not fail to exasperate his woes in a powerful degree. 
Still it is evident that the cup of sorrow (compare Matt. xx. 23.) was not the 
bitterness of death: indeed we are assured by St. Paul, in relation to this fact, 
that he was heard in that he feared, (Heb. v. 7.) i.e. that he was delivered from 
the terrors that oppressed him ; and yet we know that he was not delivers d from 
the death of the cross, and that he left the garden with the most dignified com- 
posure to meet the dangers that awaf€ed him. Upon the whole, the most 
probable opinion seems to be, that our Lord upon this occasion entered into a 
severe spiritual conflict with the great enemy of mankind, who assaulted the 
second Adam in a garden as he had done the first After the temptation in the 
wilderness the devil is said to have departed from Christ for a season, (Luke 
iv. 13 ) and it is not improbable that this might be the season at which he thought 
fit to return. The angel from heaven may be supposed to have come against 
the minister of hell, in order to counteract his influence and strengthen the 
human nature of Christ under the horrors to which he was exposed. In the 
whole transaction, however, there are many things hard to be understood; and 
we cannot, therefore, be too careful that we presuine not in our inquiries into 
the hidden mysteries of God. Wuurrsy, Licurroot, A. CLarxk.—([Grorivs, 
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Carvin, Dopprinae, &ce. —Pp. 326, 327. 


On Matt. xvii. 20, we have a useful note, derived from Jewish 
sources, explaining the proverbial comparison of a grain of mustard 
seed for any thing extremely small; but Mr. Trollope does not advert 
to the botanical question, which has recently been agitated respecting 
the genus of the shrub or tree intended by the evangelist, by 
Mr. Frost on the one hand, who contends, with much ingenuity, that 


it is the Phytolacca dodecandra of Linnzus;* and, on the other hand, 


* Remarks on the Mustard Tree mentioned in the New Testament. By John Frost. 
London. 1827. 8vo. 
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by the Rev. Mr. Buckham,* who argues that the tree intended is the 
common mustard tree, and who has collected numerous passages from 
ancient botanical writers, as well as from modern travellers and 
botanical authors, in support of his argument. In a future edition, 
Mr. T. will doubtless advert to this topic. 

From the space which we have allotted to this article, our readers 
will readily conclude that we think highly of the work, which we have 
thus introduced to their notice. ‘To young men at our great endowed 
public schools, as well as at the Universities, and other clerical and 
theological institutions or academies, and also to Clergymen, and 
others who can only purchase small libraries, we think that Mr. Trol- 
lope’s labours will prove eminently useful. We are not aware that he 
has passed by any passage involving real difficulty; at the same time, 
he has so condensed the multifarious information which he has col- 
lected from various sources, as to render the critical study of the 
New Testament both easy and delightful. 

This handsomely-printed volume is dedicated, by permission, to the 
present venerable Bishop of Durham, to whose Bampton Lectures 
on the Interpretation of the Scriptures, biblical students have long 
been indebted for sound principles of exposition, both happily and 
appositely elucidated. We learn, from a preliminary advertisement, 
that the author has been prevented, by circumstances of a private 
nature, from publishing together the two volumes, of which his work 
will consist; and that he has now, issued his first volume, in conse- 
quence of its being anxiously expected in various quarters. The 
second volume, we understand, is advancing rapidly through the press ; 
and we shall seize the earliest opportunity, after its appearance, to 


announce its completion to our readers. 
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1. 4 few Words in Favour of our the Rev. Tuomas Garratt, A.M. 
Roman Catholic Brethren: an Ad- Macclesfield. 8vo. p. 76. 
dress to his Parishioners : by the Rev. 3. A Farewell Sermon: preached in 
Epwarp Strantey, M.A. Rector of the Parish Church of Wilmslow, in 
Alderley. London: Ridgway, 1829. the County of Chester, on Sunday. 
8vo. pp. 16. . 3lst May, 1829. By the Rev. 
2. An Appeal to Protestants; §c. Sc. Tuomas Garratt, A.M. Richmond. 


&e. and a Series of Correspondence Svo. pp. 48. 

between the Rev. E. Stanley, the Or the three pamphlets which stand 
Rev. J. M. Turner, Rector of Wilm- above, the first is a volunteer on the 
slow, and now Bishop of Calcutta, Catholic question, entirely uncalled for, 
and the Curate of Wilmslow. By and written by a Protestant clergyman: 


* Remarks on the Phytolacca Dodecandra, or Mustard Tree of the Scriptures. By 
the Rev. P. W. Buckham. London. 1829. 8vo. 































which we always re- 
ecret. 


a circumstance 
gard with feelings of extreme 1 


The second is a warm, and perhaps, 


ill-judged rejoinder 





in some re spects, 
from a neighbouring clergyman, who 
did not approve of Mr. Stanley ’s dis- 
seminating his “ ft words” in the 
parish of which he had the charge. 
Judging from the correspondence 
which passed between Mr. Garratt 


‘¢ , 
i V 


1 
ev 


and his late rector, (and we have 
not! il or el e ton dge by,) we cannot 
think that he has been well used; and 


that the affair has ended in 
which must be exceedingly 
unpleasant, in different ways, 
to all the parties concerned. We have 
no intention, however, to meddle with 
and we therefore 


r ry 
re sor ’ 


a manner 
though 


private dissensions : 
refrain from saying another word on 
the subject. With respect to Mr. Gar- 
ratt’s sermon, with which he 
his connexion with the parish of 
Wilmslow, we shall merely observe 
that it exhibits a plain convincing 
appeal in favour of the claims of the 
Prot h over that of Rome, 
and an earnest exhortation to the 
flock, with whom he had lived be- 
loved, and whom he left regretted, to 
cherish unimpaired the pure and holy 
religion, in which they had been born 


closed 


stant chur 


and bred. 


M DCCC XXX. Gilbert's Clergyman’s 


Almanack ; containing the names of 


the Archbis nO} , Bi shops, Ye. &¥e. with 
t/ sual contents of a Pocket- Book. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


ALMANAcKs are very handy, and 


withal very amusing books ; but to 
review an alimanack will perhaps not 
be deemed either very profitable or 
very entertaining. How then to dis- 
pose of Mr. Gilbert? for to let his 
useful compendium slip through the 
fingers of any of our clerical readers, 
for want of a friendly hint, would be 
unpardonable neglect towards them, 
and not very courteous to him. There 
ge, which may serve 
us a turn in this dilemma. The least 
soonest mende d. We shall 
shelter ourselves under the 


is a familiar ada 


said is 


therefor 


venerable shade of this authority, and 
venture upon the following brief ad- 
reader, if 


monition. Gentle thou 
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desirest to know all and every thing 
which appertaineth directly or indi- 
rectly to the Church of England, thou 
wilt be at a dead stand without Gil- 
bert’s Clergyman’s Almanack in thy 


pocket. 





ou Def: nse de la Bible: dans 
ute ¢ Lettres addresstes a 
Thomas Paine, Auteur dun ouvrage, 
intitule “I {ge de la Raison,” &c 
Par Kicuarp Watson, D.D. Evéque 
de L landaff, et Prof sseur de The- 
ol gie a TV Université de Cambridge. 
Ouvr ge traduit de l’ Anglais, suive 


d’un Resumé de preuves en faveur de 


/ / 


A poli gu 


Christianisme, et dun 4 {ppendice. 
Dé die ave 

de Cantor! 
ILLac. A 
ton. 1829. 


Price 4s. 


A setter book cannot possibly be 
put into the hands of young persons 
than Watson's Apology for the Bible, in 
answer to the reckless infidel Paine. 
At once popular and convincing in its 
argument, plain and elegant in its 
style, and complete in its r futation of 
sceptical objections, it is equally in- 
teresting, intelligible, and instructive. 
By translating it into French, and fit- 
ting it for a ¢ lass-book in schools, Mr. 
Ventouillac has rendered an essential 
service to education; and we trust that 
he will meet with his reward. The 
translation appears to be faithful to 
the original, and given in good classical 
French; andthe Summary of Chris- 
tian Evidence, chiefly from Leslie, as 
well as the Appendix of notes, form a 
useful addition to the work. We re- 
commend the volume as a prize book 
for the French classes in schools. 


pe? mission a l’ Archeve que 
par L. T. Ventou- 
Londres: chez Riving- 

12mo. pp. viii. 199. 


ery, 


The Resurrection and the Life: a Ser- 
mon, preached in the Parish Church 
of Stoke Newington, on Sunday 
Morning, July 12, 1829, upon occa- 
sion of the Decease of the Rev. 
George Gaskin, D.D. Pre bendary of 
Ely, Rector of Stoke Ne wington, ve. 
§c. By the Rev. Aveustus Cuts- 
sotp, M.A. Curate of Stoke New- 
ington. London: Rivington. 1829. 
pp. 25. Price 1s. 6d. 



























Tue mournful occasion upon which 
this sermon was delivered, and the 
recollections which we are wont to 


associate with the venerable name of 


Gaskin, would have sanctified a dis- 
course even of ordinary merit, and 
have stifled censure where praise was 
undeserved. No such cause for silence, 
however, prevents us from acknow- 
ledging our obligations to Mr. Clissold ; 
to whom we are indebted in a two- 
fold degree. Not only are we pre- 
sented with an admirable dissertation 
on the subject of “ Life, Death, and 
Immortality,” as disclosed to the view 
of the Christian in the solemn decla- 
ration of our Lord at the grave of 
Lazarus: (John xi. 25, 26.) but also, 
as a practical comment upon the hopes 
which this declaration holds out to the 
sincere believer, with an interesting 
sketch of the ministerial life of the la- 
mented worthy, in consequence of whose 
decease the sermon was preached. As 
a lasting memorial of this truly primi- 
tive divine, we cannot refrain from 
transferring the memoir, somewhat 
curtailed, to our pages. 


His (Mr. Gaskin’s) ministry began in 
the year 1774, and both the energy of his 
character, and comprehensive views of 
Christian and clerical obligation, were soon 
manifested in various ways. In the year 
1791, he was an active and leading mem- 
ber of the Committee for carrying into 
effect the Act for the relief of the Scotch 
Episcopalians. 

In the year 1795, the Church of 
England had to deplore the loss of one of 
her most apostolical ministers, the Rev. 
Richard Southgate, many years Curate 
of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, and sometime 
Rector of Warsop, Nottinghamshire. His 
manuscript sermons, which he never in- 
tended for publication, were left to the 
care of his intimate friend, our late Pastor, 
under whose diligent revision they were 
soon submitted to the attention of the 
public. These discourses have arrived at 
a third edition, and were published as “ the 
evangelical productions of a most pious 
and eminent Christian, whose learning was 
both extensive and accurate, and whose 
high aim was to promote the glory of God, 
and the knowledge of Christ crucified for 
the salvation of penitent sinners.”’ 

In the year 1821, our departed Pastor 
(though at the age of threescore years 
and ten, and though labour and sorrow 
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were striving to bow the energies of his 
frame) undertook the publication of the 
Sermons of the American Bishop Dehon, 
a most amiable, zealous, and eloquent 
preacher. He became acquainted with 
these works but a short period before he 
gave up his public labours, but so highly 
esteemed them, that he felt the obligation 
of publishing an English edition. 

At the latter end of 1823, the wants of 
the infant Church in New-York and Ohio 
were presented in person by the two 
venerable Prelates of those Dioceses; and 
also, those of Washington College, Con- 
necticut, by the commissioned agent of 
the Bishop of that Diocese. On that occa- 
sion, our departed Rector, acting with two 
highly revered noblemen, and two lay- 
men, his friends, accepted the office of 
Trustee for collecting funds, by which, in 
the eastern states, the general Theological 
Seminary, and Washington College, have 
both been assisted; and in the states of 
the west, a College has been erected and 
endowed, for the education of the sons of 
the soil, in the doctrine and discipline of 
this the mother Church. The _ benefits 
arising from these Christian exertions, 
have not only been sensibly felt in the 
diocese of Ohio (then the most western 
spot in which the Church was planted), 
but the existence of the institution has 
already led to the first steps in the formas 
tion of a diocese still more westerly, ex- 
tending onwards to the shores of the 
Pacific, and to be called the “ Mississipi 
Diocese.”” By the same means also, an 
edifice, answering the double purpose of a 
college-chapel, and a church for the newly- 
formed parish, as well as strictly English 
in its character, and planned by an eminent 
English architect, is in progress of struc- 
ture in the centre of the town of Gambier, 
and parish of Harcourt. In this blessed 
work, the exertions of himself and his 
co-trustees were sanctioned and aided by 
twenty of the English and nineteen of the 
Irish Prelates, including all the Arch- 
bishops of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, as well as by both our learned 


Universities. 

But what were his labours in the Church 
as limited to the confines of his own 
country? 

For thirty-seven years, the entire and 
laborious management of the affairs of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, was conducted by him as their sole 
secretary. 

For the same period he was Rector of 
St. Bennet, Gracechurch-street; and till 
infirmity disqualified him for the office of 
preaching, his labours were devoted on 


E 








the Sunday mornings, alternately, to that 
parish and to our own, 

During forty-six years, he was Lecturer 
of the neighbouring parish of Islington; 
and in the combined offices of Curate and 
Rector, he was fifty years the minister of 
this parish; nay, be it remembered, that 
from the day of his appointment to the 
Rectory, i. ¢. for thirty-two years, he was 
also the resident minister. 

The labours of our deceased Rector, in 
any career of more general and extensive 
usefulness, can, therefore, alone be duly 
estimated by our bearing in mind what 
was the weight of his constant and unin- 
terrupted official duty. 

Never did he make use of preferment 
in the Church as the means of accumu- 
lating worldly emolument; in that respect 
his character was literally irreproachable ; 
and to show, moreover, the sense of Chris- 
tian humility, gratitude, and contentment, 
with which he those earthly 
blessings which Providence, in his kind- 
ness, had bestowed upon him, let us quote 
his own words, from a letter to a friend. 
‘* Few men,”’ says he, “ comparatively 
speaking, arrive at my age; and if the 
abundance of good things which I have 
experienced in this life be exchanged for 
the very lowest seat in another and a 
better world, I shall have reason to adore 
and bless Him through whose merits I shall 
have attained it.”’ 

Of his character, as a Christian, we may 
in general, justly pronounce, that it was 
marked by a firmness, yet simplicity of 
faith—a_ steadfastness, yet humility of 
hope—a charity which embraced all man- 
kind, but especially of the household of 
faith, which was unsparing of his means, 
and unostentatious as unsparing. A friend- 
ship once formed with him was, upon his 
part, sure to be permanent. Those who, 
from their intimacy, have maintained to the 
last their intercourse with him, have re- 
marked that there never was the least dimi- 
nution in the warmth of his feelings towards 
any of those objects that bad ever been dear 
to him. He was a loyal subject of his King ; 
a consistent, a faithful, a zealous minister of 
the Apostolical Church, into which he had 
been baptized and ordained ; and if, in this 
character, he might have appeared to 
some to maintain a too unyielding inde- 
pendence of principle, it was founded upon 
conscientious convictions; that 
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neither from the State, nor from the voice 
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of the people, did a minister of Christ 
receive hi scommission, but from the Lord 
alone in heaven. Call to mind those 
words which (in this very sanctuary he 
uttered) upon occasion of his becoming 
rector of this parish. “My manner of 
life! would to God it were more pure, 
more holy, more worthy of your imitation ; 
whereinsoever it is wrong, may God par- 
don, and His grace correct it; and if in 
any particulars it be right, may you all be 
led to follow me, as I follow Christ.’ 

From the labours of the Church mili- 
tant, at length he has gone to the glory of 
the Church triumphant. Old and full of 
years, he is gathered unto his fathers.— 
Pp. 16—24. 


An Abridgment of Universal History, 
adapted to the use of Families and 
Schools, with appropriate Questions 
at the end of each Section. By the 
Rev. H. J. Knapp, M.A. Sixth 
Edition, with considerable additions. 
London: Longman and Co. 1829. 
12mo. pp. 238. Price 5s. 


Tue practical utility of this little 
epitome of Universal History, sacred 
and profane, has been very generally 
felt and acknowledged by parents and 
teachers of all Indeed its 
popularity is sufticiently evinced by 
its having rapidly run through five 
editions. We should have thought it 
unnecessary to do more than add our 
testimony to that of several of our 
contemporaries in favour of the judg- 
ment with which its facts are selected, 
and the ability displayed in condensing 
them, and in uniting brevity with per- 
spicuity, but for the circumstance of 
considerable additions having been 
now introduced, especially with re- 
spect to the earlier periods of history. 
Mr. Knapp has unquestionably pro- 
duced in this small volume a work of 
more real usefulness than many of 
much higher pretensions, and one 
which may be taken up with advan- 
tage even by the more advanced stu- 
dent as a refresher to the memory, or 
for the purpose of reference. 
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SERMON 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 
LUKE xiii. 6, 7, 8, 9. 


A certain man had a fig-tree planted in his vineyard : and he came and 
sought fruit thereon, and found none. Then said he unto the dresser 
of his vineyard, Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit on this 
fig-tree, and find none: cut it down, why cumbereth it the ground ? 
And he answering, said unto him, Lord, let it alone this year also, till 
I shall dig about it and dung it: and if it bear fruit, well: and if 
not, then, after that thou shalt cut it donn., 


Tuts parable was spoken by our blessed Lord, to warn the Jews of 
the desolation and destruction of their nation which would follow their 
rejection of his word and office. And, by the power of faith, it speaks 
to us also, who, in the written word of Christ, have, like the Jews, 
been called unto the knowledge of salvation. It expresses, under an 
intelligible and striking form, the two great attributes of God, his 
mercy and his justice ;—and unfolds to us the nature of his dealings 
with the sons of men, his patience and long suffering, his care and aid, 
the kind provisions of his grace and goodness; at the same time 
explaining our condition here and our prospects hereafter. 

The owner of the vineyard is the Lord Jehovah ;—the dresser of it 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour and Redeemer of mankind ;—the tilling of 
the soil, the efficacy and the help of the Holy Spirit in the work of 
righteousness ;—and the fig-tree is the representative of every one who 
has been admitted into the bosom of the Christian Church. The 
passage is, therefore, addressed to every one amongst you indivi- 
dually ; and I humbly trust in God that you will so consider it, whilst 
I endeavour to explain the solemn and important truths which it 
reveals. 

The similitude of a vineyard is a common one in Sacred Scripture ; 
and were I to quote all the passages in which mankind are likened to 
the trees or plants that adorn the face of the natural world, I should 
weary you with repetitions of that which must be familiar to every 
one. And there is not only a moral beauty, but a strong religious 
benefit in the comparisons which, in the pages of the Bible, continually 
exist between man and the trees of the field. That “ we all do fade 
as a leaf” is equally true in fact, as well as beautiful in fancy ; and he 
that thinks upon the saying with a heart intent to “muse on under- 
standing,” may find in it much food for after meditation and improve- 
ment. ‘* Wisdom crieth in the streets,” says Solomon: and the man 
who looks around him on the wonders of creation with a chastened 
and a believing spirit, may find more than a subject for poetical com- 
parisons in the growth and the decay of the vegetable world. Christ 
himself does not disdain to employ the powerful aid which this con- 
sideration frequently supplied him with, in his ministry and word : 
and beyond the more immediate application to the individual subject 
in discussion, he that considers these remarks wil! turn involuntarily 
to the beginning and the consummation of all things, as recorded in the 
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book of God, under the comparison of the tree that bore the fruits of 
sin—the knowledge of good and evil; and that more noble plant 
which is to grow upon the banks of the river, and in the streets of the 
New Jerusalem,—“ the tree of life,” the leaves of whichare “ for the 
he aling of the nations.” (Rev. xxii. 2.) 

To bring this subject to your more particular attention, I shall now 
proceed to consider the similitude alluded to with respect to the 
growth of men in spiritual concerns. 

Whoever regards the face of the natural world, will behold trees, 
and plants, and herbs innumerable; each, however, possessing its 
distinctive property of usefulness to man. Some are for shade, and 
some for food, and some for medicine, whilst there are others which 
are shunned from their noxious and destroying qualities. So is 
it in the moral world. Men are as “ trees which the Lord hath 
planted ;” some refreshing the weary traveller in life’s thorny wilder- 
ness with the comforts and the aid of friendly nourishment; others 
bringing into the world the seeds of misery and the fruits of sin. 
The natural world is also, in its more collective character, an 
emblem of the moral one. In some places,—in the burning desert, 
and on the barren mountain,—there is neither pleasant plant nor 
lordly cedar; whilst in others, where the kindness of the great 
Husbandman hath nourished them with the early dew and the latter 
rain, “ there grow all manner of trees for meat, whose leaf shall not 
fade, neither shall the fruit thereof be consumed.” (Ezek. xlvii. 12.) 
When God, then, in his own wise counsels, has vouchsafed to call a 
people from the errors of the heathen to the knowledge of salvation, 
and has gathered to himself a Church out of the midst of the nations, 
there, may it be said, that he has planted a vineyard, into which he 
sends his labourers, that he may eat the fruit thereof in due season. 
In this respect, we, who are assembled here to-day to hear and to 
profit by the word of God, are represented in the parable, which I 
have read to you asa text, as the vineyard which the proprietor came to 
visit. But let us recollect, that there was a fig-tree planted in this vine- 
yard, on which he sought for fruit, and “found none.” As the general 
application of the vineyard properly applies to the Church of God, 
and to every congregation as a branch of it; so, by the barren fig- 
tree, more or Jess may every man understand his own particular and 
individual situation in the midst of it. 

I would say then to every one, and would wish to impress it forcibly 
upon his mind with the earnestness and the force which such a con- 
sideration must demand ; you are the fig-tree in the vineyard of the 
Church, which is expected to bear in due season the fruits of that 
religious cultivation which you have received. Be cautious, and be 
fearful, and take earnest heed, lest, when the lord of the vineyard 
cometh to seek fruit, he find none. As the time of your visitation is 
unknown to you, since the Lord cometh as a thief in the night, do not 
be content with a lifeless state of being, but improve the nourishment 
which is afforded you, in order to bring forth the fruits of faith 
and repentance. The Lord of the vineyard may not longer grant you 
the indulgence which, as the fig-tree received, you have also received, 
in vain. He may come in an hour when you look not for him, and 
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say, as he said unto the dressers of the vineyard, in speaking of your 
soul, “* Cut it down; why cumbereth it the ground ?” 

The states and the conditions of mankind are various; but to every 
individual is an opportunity afforded of bringing forth the fruits of 
righteousness, and of every one will be demanded an account of his 
exertions, and his progress in the path of duty, and according also 
to his deeds will be the final doom of each. ‘To every one, at one 
period or another, will the Lord of the vineyard come, seeking fruit ; 
and woe unto that man, whom he shall find barren in the fruits of a 
holy life. ‘To such, ** Cut it down ; why cumbere th it the ground ?” is the 
awful and decisive sentence of the Judge of all men. 

To many of you the great Master has already come, in the especial 
visitations of his love and mercy ;—and to all amongst you he is daily 
present in the ministration of his word and offices. ‘ Behold, these 
three years I come seeking fruit on this fig-tree,” isa truth as applicable 
to us of the present time, as it was to the subject of the parable before 
us. How many are there among us, who have experienced all the won- 
ders of God’s mercy and love, in a way too striking to be obliterated 
from memory! How many years of patience have been passed ina 
vain hope of their amendment! How many years of kindness have 
been spent in apathy and sin! The barren Christian can have no 
excuse ;—baptized in the name, and nurtured in the knowledge of a 
Saviour; taught early to regard the object of his pilgrimage on 
earth, and led by God’s own word to seek a heavenly country ; 
blessed with every opportunity of grace, and guided in all times of 
danger and distress ; where shall he seek excuses for the palliation of 
his sins, if, under all the warnings, and the positive commands and 
promises of God, he still remains a barren fig-tree in the vineyard 
which the Lord hath planted? The Holy Spirit has been ready, with 
the genial efficacies of his power, to till the stony soil, and to im- 
prove the first faint signs of spiritual vegetation. And, even when 
it seemed, that barrenness of principle and faith had taken such 
possession of the heart, as to preclude the hopes of fruit, by the 
quiet and converting power of heavenly counsel, the decaying mem- 
bers have received fresh life, and a new vigour has succeeded to the 
torpid uselessness of a dying piety. 

By his word, God hath declared the wisdom of eternity, and hath 
made known to Jew and Gentile the unsearchable riches of his will, 
and hath proclaimed, that ‘im every nation he that feareth him and 
norketh righteousness is accepted with him.” He has sent his Son into 
the world to be the way, the truth, and the life—to guide mankind, 
and to attest his power and goodness, to prepare a place in heaven for 
all that follow him, and to make atonement, by the expiation of our 
sins upon the cross, for the offences and the crimes which we have 
ignorantly committed. And this same Almighty Saviour has provided 
for the wants and weaknesses of his people, by sending down the Com- 
forter, who shall remain unto the end, inspiring, and consoling, and 
refreshing with all spiritual nourishment, the heart of the believer. 
And, that the knowledge of these mighty deeds may never fail, he 
has ordained, and has appointed for communion and fellowship, an 
universal Church, the ordinances and the services of which are full of 
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instruction and assistance in the work of man’s salvation: and he has 
set apart a peculiar order of men, in every age and nation, whose busi- 
ness and profession it is to teach and to proclaim, from day to day, 


and from year to year, in public and in private, these wondrous acts of 


his unmerited and full affection to a race of miserable and sinful men. 
And in accordance with his will, he has provided other means of mercy, 
which too often are despised and unimproved. He knows how frail 
the human heart must be; how liable to error and forgetfulness is 
the soul of man. In his goodness, therefore, he sends down amongst 
us sorrows and afflictions, to recall us from the vain delusions of a 
temporal world, to the imperishable certainty of an eternal blessedness 


in heaven. It is thus that the stony soil and barren wilderness of 
human nature is prepared and tilled. Man, however, is a mystery of 
perverseness. Although it is by these, to us unwelcome, means of 


exercising penitence, proving faith, and inspiring hope, that the believer 
is brought onwards through this vale of tears to the mountain of the 
Lord; how often are we tempted to exchange these blessings which, 
if properly received, will always prove most pure and satisfying for 
the temptations and the lures which the great enemy so thickly 
spreads upon the flowery path of sin and death. 

When, in the word of God, judgment is denounced against the sins 
of man, and the history of a fallen world is opened to our view, how 
apt are we to consider, that, in such events, we can have no possible 
concern; how frequently do men turn away from the word of the 
Almighty, as a subject unpleasant to their thoughts, and quite unne- 
cessary for their meditation! And when, in obedience to the high 
commission which they have received, the ministers whom Christ has 
sent into the world “to preach unto the people, and to testify, that it is 
he which was ordained of God to be the judge of quick and dead,” stand 
up, to plead, and to explain, and to enforce God’s will—how often are 
their words refused and ridiculed, and all their counsel and advice de- 
spised and forgotten! Nay, when the hand of the Lord has been 
heavy on an individual for his good; when he has been snatched from 
his career of sin, and laid upon a bed of sickness and reflection; when 
the power of God has been revealed, and his mercy manifested ; how 
often has the sufferer yielded to the temptation of Job “to curse his God 
and die,” rather than follow the example of the pious Hezekiah, by sup- 
plication and by weeping, turning his face unto the Lord, considering 
his ways, and by repentance and a renewed faith making his peace with 
God. How often, when delivered, like Israel, from the sea, has he 
forgotten the arm of his deliverer, and sighed in secret after all the 
vanities and vices of that life, from which he had been timely saved, 
turning “ like the dog unto his vomit again, and like the sow that was 
washed to her wallowing in the mire!” And when, by an infliction 
of another nature, by the loss of property or friends, the warning 
of the Lord is made known, how sadly are we tempted to repine and 
murmur; not considering that “the love of money is the root of all 
evil,” and that “ the righteous is taken away from the evil to come ;” 
(Isa. lvii. 1.) that though “riches make themselves wings and flee away,” 
yet in heaven there is “ treasure, which neither moth™ nor rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal; ” and that though 
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“the Lord hath taken away,” he hath also “ given;” and that it is our 
duty, as well as our interest, to exclaim, “‘ Blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” 

But “ the Lord will not always strive with man.” There is a time, 
determined in the counsels of Omnipotence, when the mercies and the 
judgments of God shall be withdrawn, and man is left to the bent of 
his own evil genius, and the inclination of his evil nature; when, 
wearied by vain obstinacy and unshrinking profligacy, the Holy Spirit 
is provoked to quit the heart, which he would willingly have turned to 
righteousness, and the profane and impenitent sinner is reserved for 
the dread hour of judgment. When the sentence was decreed 
against the barren fig-tree, ‘ Cut it down, why cumbereth it the 
ground?” the dresser of the vineyard is represented as addressing 
these important words to the great Master, “ Lord, let it alone this 
year also, till I shall dig about it, and dung it. And if it bear fruit, 
well; and if not, then after that thou shalt cut it down.” So is it 
with man and his Maker. God comes, year by year, and day by 
day, seeking fruit, and, too often, finds none. His patience nearly 
exhausted, he is forced to issue the decree of justice, ‘‘ Cut it down, 
why cumbereth it the ground?” Cut down this barren member of my 
Church; why does he receive those blessings which another would 
improve to his own interest, and my honour and glory? Then Christ, 
the Intercessor and the Advocate, pleads with his Father for a longer 
continuance of his patience and long-suffering, whilst he endeavours, 
by a last kind effort, to awaken and arouse the slumbering conscience, 
stir up the sluggish fountain of duty, and infuse, once more, into the 
heart of the infirm disciple, the graces of the Holy Spirit. If it 
improve under this affectionate and final discipline, he will receive the 
reformed and chastened soul into his love and favour; but, if it 
continue still irresolute and incorrigible, he then leaves it to the 
penalty which he, as Judge, is bound to assign as its appropriate 
reward. 

Let not this affecting and important parable pass unheeded. Let 
me persuade you to consider it as addressed to you collectively and 
individually ; as to persons who, whether spared for a longer or a 
shorter period, must one day appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christ. The season at which we are arrived, gives me an opportunity 
of enforcing an attention to this passage in the teaching of your 
Redeemer, which I earnestly desire you will not carelessly neglect, 
You have now entered upon another of those periods of time, by 
which your earthly existence is calculated and assigned. The year 
which has just closed is swallowed up in the ocean of eternity ; whilst 
the actions of your lives, which have transpired in its course, remain 
indelibly inscribed in the books of the recording angel. Who is 
there that is amongst us now, that can presume to say, that, at the 
close of the present year, he shall be found amongst us in the house 
of God? Who is there that shall venture to assert, that he shall be 
found in the land of the living? If we look around us, do we not find 
many missing, who, at the beginning of the last year, assembled with 
their brethren in the house of God, to praise him for his past mercies, 
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and to beg a continuance of them for the future? They were then in 
the enjoyment of health and strength, and in the fulness of their days ; 
but now, “ the place thereof knoweth them no more.” They have 
been summoned to their account, with all their imperfections on their 
heads; and, if the sentence which removed them from an earthly trial 
to a heavenly judgment, was like that which was pronounced upon the 
barren fig-tree, ‘* Cut it down, why cumbereth ut the ground?” sad, 
indeed, must be their fate through all eternity. God only knows how 
many of us, who are met here to-day, will be suffered to meet again 
at the close of the present year. God only knows who will be 
summoned next into his awful presence! The decree, by which our 
days are numbered, may have gone forth against myself, or against 
any one amongst my numerous hearers! And may God in his 
mercy grant, that whoever is marked out for the final stroke of death, 
may find grace to improve, to his eternal welfare, the small portion of 
time which is allotted him, to fit and to prepare his soul for the 
coming of the great Master of the vineyard. 

Let every one, then, deeply consider, that his everlasting interest is 
concerned in the events of that new year, which God in his mercy 
has spared him to see. When we have arrived at its conclusion, we 
may find ourselves, perhaps, in a world where there is no repentance— 
no means of amendment or salvation. With some, that final year is 
already far advanced ; and if, when the summons comes, they are found 
wanting in the fruits of holiness, it will be too late to reflect, or to 
look back upon the many years in which the Lord came seeking fruit, 
and found none. It will be to no purpose, that they remember how 
many warnings they despised, how many mercies they did not acknow- 
ledge, and how many opportunities of making peace with God they 
utterly neglected. 

Let me then exhort you, my brethren, to give heed to what the 
parable has set before you. Let me entreat you, in the name of 
Christ, and as you value your eternal interests, to consider whether 
you are not in the awful condition represented under the similitude of 
a barren fig-tree, bearing leaves, in the outward form and appearance 
of religious faith, but being wanting in the only thing which the Lord 
of the vineyard will require of you—the fruit of sincere piety and 
unaffected devotion. If you lack this genuine fruit of faith, the good 
works which spring of faith, if you are solely contented with assem- 
bling in the house of God, and with the outward decencies of life, 
without exhibiting your actual increase and perfection in grace and 
righteousness, you may be certain of your fate—‘“ Cut it donn; why 
cumbereth it the ground?” But if, excited by the near view of such 
an awful consummation, you repent, and endeavour to renew your 
hearts unto holiness, perfecting its fruits in the fear of God, and 
thriving under the kind care and cultivation which his eternal Spirit 
waits to confer upon you, you may escape the doom which is recorded 
in the Gospel. 


C. 























MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON THE EARLY FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
No. I. 


“Omni antiquitate uti possumus, que, quo propius aberat ab ortu et divina progenie, hoc 


melius ea fortasse, que vera erant, cernebat.’’—Cic. Tusc. Quest. 12. 
INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS:-—SECT. I. 


Nor only in the writings of St. Paul, but in other parts also of the 
Holy Scriptures, in the Old as well as in the New Testament, there 
are many things hard to be understood, which have been mrested 
and perverted to the support of doctrines and opinions never con- 
templated by the inspired writers. Sects and heresies have arisen 
from time to time without number; differing from each other, and 
from the truth, in a multiplied diversity of particulars, and all equally 
defending their respective creeds by an appeal to the same volume of 
inspiration, frequently by the authority of the same Apostle, and not 
uncommonly of the same text. Even among members of the same 
communion a diversity of opinions unhappily prevails, and the unity 
of the Spirit is disturbed by the inculcation of doctrines by one party 
which the other cannot conscientiously derive from the authority of 
Scripture. Corruptions, moreover, both in respect of doctrine and 
discipline, have originated in what the Scriptures do not, no less than 
in what they do enjoin. Hence the many gross and idolatrous errors 
of Papal Rome, which she pretends to be founded upon Apostolical 
authority, and to have been received, by oral tradition, from St. Peter 
himself. It becomes therefore an object of importance with the 
Theological student, to trace these perversions of Scripture on the one 
hand, and these traditional corruptions on the other, to their source ; 
to aim at orthodoxy in faith, by inquiring into the opinions of the 
purest ages of the Gospel ; and to try the discipline of the Church to 
which he belongs by the test of Apostolical usage. 

To the attainment of this object, nothing will be found more con- 
ducive than the study of Patris1.cat Theology. Of the early Fathers 
many were contemporary with the Apostles themselves, and their im- 
mediate successors ; and had doubtless the best opportunities of infor- 
mation on any case of difficulty, whether in respect of doctrine or of 
discipline. They could refer to the writers themselves for an ex- 
planation of any particular, concerning which doubts might arise ; 
and the continual intercourse which was kept up by the Apostles with 
the Churches which they founded, afforded additional means of ascer- 
taining the true import of their instructions. St. John informs us, in 
the conclusion of his gospel, that there were many other things which 
Jesus did, besides those which the Evangelists have recorded ; and so 
there were, unquestionably, many sermons of his Apostles, and many 
conversations which they held with divers of the primitive converts, 
which have not been handed down to modern times. It is reason- 
able to suppose, however, that they would long be treasured in the 
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memory of those who had the benefit of hearing them; and that many 
of the interpretations of Scripture, which are scattered through the 
writings of the early I’athers, are founded upon the immediate autho- 
rity of the inspired penmen themselves. To this effect, indeed, are the 
words of Papias, as cited in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. II]. 39. Ov yap roi¢ 
Tu Toa AEyovow Exar pov, WoTEp oi ToAXOL, AAA Toic TaAANOH ClaoKxovow’* 
ov Ce TOL TAC adXorpiac évroXac pynpovevovaew, adrAa TOL Tac Tapa Tou 
Kupiov ry miore Cecopévac, Kal ax’ adriig Tapaywopévac Tij¢ aAnBeiac’ 
Ki cé zov Kai mapynKxoXovOnKwe Tee Toi¢ mpeaurepotc tXOor, Tove TaeY 1 peo- 
Durépwv avéxpwvov dyouc’ ti ’Avcpéac, H ri Mérpoc eixev* 3) ri Diderroc* 
i TE Owpdic, i) LaxwBoc* i ré "lwavync, i) Marbaioc* ij ric Erepoc rev Tov 
Kupiov palnray* dre ‘Apeoriwy kal 6 mpeaPurepoc ‘lwavyne, oi TOU Kupiov 
pabnrai Aéyovo.w. Od yap Ta &k TOY Ripriwy TOTTOUTOY pe WHENELY UTE- 
AapBavoy 9 boov Ta Tapa lwone pwv ne Kal plevovonc. 

In addition to this paramount advantage, the early Fathers were 
also intimately acjuainted with. the manners and customs of the age 
and country in which our Saviour lived and preached; they were 
familiar with the prevailing ideas, opinions, and prejudices of the 
persons among whom he first published his Gospel, and to whom the 
Apostles carried it immediately after his ascension: they watched with 
a jealous eye over the slightest deviation from the genuine spirit of 
the christian scheme: they were addicted to no party, and were 
earnest only for the truth; and their faithful attachment, and firm 
devotion to the infant religion of Jesus, were abundantly testified by 
the readiness with which they laid down their lives in its defence. 
The nearer therefore we approach to these times of primitive purity, 
the less likely is corruption, either in doctrine or practice, to have 
found its way into the Church: as the stream flows with greater 
clearness at its source. It is true that the Fathers are not always 
to be relied upon in their interpretations of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Their comments are sometimes fanciful, and their observations irre- 
levant and obscure. We meet with this however much more fre- 
quently in the later than in the earlier Fathers; and indeed through 
the first three centuries there is little to be complained of on the 
score of heterodoxy. At all events, we have a resource in the Scrip- 
tures themselves against any false opinions which may be occasionally 
broached in their works ; and to these must always be the last appeal, 
as the only sure and infallible guide. It is only contended that those, 
who lived nearest to the Gospel times, are more likely than others, who 
had not these advantages, to be the safest repositories of Gospel truth. 

An objection, however, has been urged, that even in the Apostolic 
age disputes had arisen in the Church, and consequently that the 
testimony of the Fathers cannot be safely relied on. True it is that 
the controversy respecting the observation of Easter had then com- 
menced between Polycarp and Anicetus, the former of whom appealed 
to the practice of St. John for one time, the latter to that of St. Peter 
for another. (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 1V. 14.) But, if occasional differences 
are to be received as decisive against the general testimony of the 
Fathers, the contention between Paul and Barnabas, and the error of 
St. Peter, which was severely reprehended by St. Paul, would go some 
way towards weakening the authority of the Apostles themselves. 
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Both the Apostles and the Fathers, however, were men, and fallible : 
and if they are to be rejected on this account, all human testimony is 
at anend. It is possible, indeed, that in the case in question both the 
disputants may have been correct; and that the Apostles generally, 
regarding it as a matter of comparative indifference, left the time of 
the observation of Easter to be settled by the several Churches, 
according to the prevailing practice of each respectively. One thing 
at least is clearly ascertained from the dispute: viz. that Easter has 
been observed as a solemn festival from the earliest ages of the 
Christian Church. 

It is indeed in the evidence that they afford to matters of fact, that 
the testimony of the Fathers is particularly useful. They may be right 
or wrong, though less likely to be so than modern controversialists, 
in the interpretation of any given text, or the explanation of any 
of the Christian doctrines. We may not choose perhaps to assent to 
the various notions which they have promulgated respecting the 
mysterious nature of the Trinity in Unity: but it would be idle to 
assert that the doctrine was not recognized in the primitive Church, in 
the face of their congregated testimony from the Apostles downward. 
Had no allusion appeared in their writings to this great and funda- 
mental doctrine of the Gospel, the Scriptures of the New Testament, 
even without the controverted passage of 1 John v. 9, would unques- 
tionably have beeen sufficient to establish its certainty; but the 
absence of all mention of it in the records of the early Christians, 
could not have been otherwise regarded, than as a most unaccountable 
anomaly in the history of mankind. In fact, the negative testimony, 
which the stlence of the Fathers sometimes affords in relation to 
some of the tenets of modern times, is scarcely less important than 
their positive assertions. At the Reformation, for instance, the Pa- 
pists did not hesitate to appeal to the early Fathers in support of 
the numerous corruptions of the Romish Church; but no sooner 
did Jewel set them in array on the side of the Reformers, than the 
weakness of his adversaries was completely exposed. He challenged 
them to produce a single record, from their genuine writings, con- 
taining any allusion to the sacrifice of the Mass, the adoration of the 
Virgin, or any of those idolatries, which Protestants had abjured : and 
the plea of Apostolical usage vanished at once. Not that the authority 
of any of the early Christian writers would have been a valid support 
of the Romish errors, condemned, as they are, by the whole body of 
the Scriptures ; but that the want of this authority destroyed even the 
traditional antiquity to which they pretended. Precisely in the same 
degree, their allusion to any Apostolical custom, mentioned in the New 
Testament, attests the continuance of such usage in the ages imme- 
diately succeeding; and certain forms and ceremonies, which they 
relate to have been adopted by the Apostles, may be considered as 
traced through them to the earliest antiquity. It is thus that we find 
that the sign of the cross in Baptism was employed in the purest 
ages of the Church; and tradition, such as this, is justly regarded as 
a sufficient reason against its abolition. 

An instance or two, of a more important nature, may not here be 
out of place. The sign of the cross in Baptism may possibly be looked 
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upon as really non-essential, though, in itself, sufficiently significant. 
Not so the subject of Baptism itself. In the Church of England 
Pedobaptism is not only practised, but we maintain that there is 
authority for the practice in our Lord’s first commission to the 
apostles; and its standing in the place of the Jewish rite of circum- 
cision, without any injunction against the early administration of it, 
amounts to an indirect proof of its propriety. Still the point is 
strongly contested; and it is therefore of infinite consequence to 
know, upon the authority of the Fathers, that the practice has pre- 
vailed from the very infancy of the Gospel. 

Again, it may be inferred from the Acts of the Apostles, and their 
Epistles, that the first day of the week was set apart for the purposes 
of Christian worship, immediately after our Lord’s ascension and the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. It has been contended, however, that there 
is no positive injunction to this effect, and that there is no greater 
authority for departing from the Jewish sabbath, which was observed 
on the seventh day, than for any of the traditional observances of Papal 
Rome. Since, however, we can trace the observance of the Christian 
Sabbath from Justin downwards, who states distinctly that Sunday 
was the day set apart in his time, because it was the day of our Lord’s 
Resurrection, there can be little doubt that the inference from the 
Scriptures is correct. For, be it remembered, that Justin immedi- 
ately succeeded the Apostolic age; and he records the custom as one 
which had been in use from the earliest times. 

One more example will suffice. The most natural inference from 
1 Cor. xi. 26, is that Christians should partake frequently, or as often 
as they can, of the Holy Communion. Still, the direction is not 
specific ; and persons are not unapt to interpret it with some latitude. 
From the testimony of the Fathers we find, that the first Christians 
never met to worship God without it: which is, to say the least, a very 
powerful argument for frequent communion. 

But, although the historical evidence in favour of the antiquity of 
divers practices, which we still retain in the Church, is valuable and 
important ; how, it may be asked, can the Patristical writings be applied 
to the settlement of Theological controversy ? The dissensions, which 
now divide the Christian world, are different from those which pre- 
vailed in the early ages of the Gospel; so that, whatever authority we 
may attach to them in other matters, they can scarcely be allowed any 
weight in these. Upon similar grounds we might argue that the 
Scriptures themselves are not sufficient for supplying an answer to 
the propounders of any new article of faith. Although the points of 
modern and ancient misbelief may be greatly dissimilar, still it may, 
and does, frequently happen, that the interpretation of a text, which is 
found in an early Father, is so completely at variance with this or that 
particular way of thinking, as to leave no doubt what the writer would 
have thought on the subject. It will never be believed, for instance, 
that Clement, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and others, to whose opinions 
we shall have occasion to refer respecting the divinity of Christ, would 
have lent their sanction, directly or indirectly, to the miserable tenets 
of modern Unitarianism. But, besides this, many of the controversies 
of the present age are nothing more than refinements of those of 
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earlier times ; and the arguments, employed by the primitive writers, 
may be readily turned against errors which still prevail. The objec- 
tions of Celsus against Christianity have been revived from time to 
time by unbelievers of succeeding ages; and it would be difficult, 
perhaps, to find more cogent and satisfactory refutations of them, than 
those which Origen has supplied. 

It has been further urged, as a serious objection against the autho- 
rity of the Fathers, that in many cases they are at variance with each 
other, and even with themselves ; and they have even been stigmatized 
as dealers in pious frauds, and inventors of legendary fables. <A suf- 
ficient reply to this last insinuation is supplied by the rigid integrity 
of their lives, their persevering adherence to their statements under 
persecution, and not unfrequently by their deaths. They might be, and 
sometimes doubtless were deceived ; but deceivers they could not be. 
And what do their mistakes and change of opinion prove? The first 
were but errors in judgment to which all are liable ; and if a person 
sees reason, upon mature consideration, to alter his views respecting a 
point of doctrine, it surely cannot impeach the general credibility of 
his evidence. With respect to their differences among one another, 
they may be readily accounted for upon general principles. In one 
respect at least, they are valuable ;—as a proof that there was no 
collusion between them; and consequently that their unanimity, which, 
in matters of importance is seldom disturbe d, isa strong pre sumptive 
evidence of truth. 

Such are the advantages which evidently result from the study of 
ParristicaL Theology. By different parties, and for different purposes, 
the authority of the Fathers has been variously estimated ; and while 
some would raise it above their legitimate value, others are eager to 
consign them to undeserved neglect. Their real importance lies be- 
tween the two extremes. They are by no means to be exalted to an 
equality with the Scriptures, and to be taken as an infallible guide 
matters of religion, neither are they to be regarded as utterly unworthy 
of credit, or even as trifling and insignificant. It seems, indeed, to 
have arisen from fear of the consequence that would arise from their 
undue celebrity, which induced M. Daillé to depreciate their true 
value, and some others to reject their authority altogether. <A just 
and impartial estimate of their merit was evide ntly taken by our vene- 
rable Reformers, and their authority has been duly appreciated by 
our ablest and soundest divines. Among the signs of the times, 
which may be regarded as favourable to the present state of religion, 
the growing attention to them is not the least encouraging. The 
learned and venerable Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Burgess) has in 
various cha: ges adverted to the subject ; and the recent publications 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, on the writings of Justin Martyr and Ter- 
tullian, shew how worthily his Lordship filled the Divinity Chair at 
Cambridge. While the collection of the best entire smaller pieces of 
the Greek and Latin Fathers of the three first centuries, now editing 
by his successor, Dr. Turton, proves that this important study will 
continue to be cultivated in that University ; the “ Testimonies of the 
Anti-Nicene Fathers to the Divinity of Christ,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Burton, who has lately been raised to the Divinity Chair at Oxford, 
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argues no less strongly of encouragement to the same pursuit at the 
sister University. 

In furtherance of this profitable study, it is our intention to lay 
before our readers a series of Papers, on the “ Earty FATHERS OF 
tne Curist1AN Cuurcn.” Our design is to present a concise biogra- 
phical sketch of the principal writers to whom the appellation belongs, 
beginning with those of the Apostolic age ; together with an account 
of their writings, and occasional extracts, in illustration of the doc- 
trine, discipline, or worship of the Church of England. A short 
bibliographical notice will also be added of the best edition of their 
respective works, as well as of detached pieces of the greatest merit. 
Previously, however, to entering upon each writer particularly, it will 
be necessary to devote another Number at least to our introductory 
observations. 


The Runricx of the Cuurcu or Encianp, examined and considered ; 
and its use and OBSERVANCE most earnestly recommended to all ils 
Members, according to the intent and meaning of it. By Tuomas 
Cotuis, D. D. of Magd. Coll. Oxon. London, 1737. 


(Continued from Vol. XI. p. 757.) 


Then shall be read in like manner, the Second Lesson, taken out of the 
New Testament ; and after that the Hymn following, except when 
that shall happen to be read, in the chapter for the day, or for the 
Gospel, on St. John Baptist’s-day. 

Tuts Rubrick will serve to direct any officiating person, not to 
read the Magnificat, when it is read with this hymn, in the chapter 
for the day. The Rubrick, after which Magnificat, says, Or else this 
Psalm, except it be on the nineteenth day of the month, when it is read 
in the ordinary course of the Psalms. As often as the Magnificat is 
read, the Nunc dimittis generally follows; but it cannot well do so 
upon the nineteenth day of February, because it is part of the Second 
Lesson; so the Deus Misereatur may follow the Magnificat then, 
according to the order, that follows the Nunc dimittis. 


Or else this Psalm, except it be on the twelfth day of the month. 
This may suggest, at little care too, to all chanters in choirs, not to 
put up any Psalm for the Anthem that has been used just before. 
Neither should the same Psalm be sung again, any more than the last 
of the sentences should be read at the commencement of the service, 
when the first chapter of the First Epistle of St. John is the second 
Lesson. 

It may not be very unsuitable to our main design, if we observe 
here the propriety of the rest of these hymns, and how carefully they 
were made choice of, and placed as they are, since by these inter- 
mixtures, both minister and people are so cheerfully relieved by 
them. 

The Benedictus very appositely follows the second Lesson, as it is a 
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thanksgiving for those blessings of the Gospel state which are so 
largely set forth in the writings of the New Testament. Zacharias, 
being under the impulse of the Holy Ghost, upon the occasion of 
the birth of his Son, whom at his circumcision he had named John, 
after his hearing and voice were restored to him, uttered this prophetic 
declaration of his office, as he was to be a preacher of repentance, 
and the forerunner of Christ, the end of whose coming was, that 
‘* We should be saved from our enemies, and from the hands of 
all that hate us, that we might serve him without fear in holiness 
and righteousness before him all the days of our life.” 


Or this Psalm, Jusitate Deo. 


Though this Psalm has its monthly course, and the Benedictus read 
but thrice a year, besides the Gospel, yet is the latter so much 
seldomer used than the former, that when it is, most of the congre- 
gation are at a loss how to go on. However, this Jubilate follows the 
second Lesson, very fitly too, as it is a hymn of praise, wherein all 
the nations of the world are called upon to join in praising and adoring 
the only true God, whose promises in the Gospel have been now 
held forth, and his grace, mercy, and truth so freely displayed to us. 

Magnificat, St. Luke i. 46. The Song of the Virgin Mary is like- 
wise very rightly placed between the Lessons : where in the first, those 
mercies which she had such a deep sense of, are so frequently and 
fully promised and declared; and in the second, so exactly and 
plentifully fulfilled and enjoyed, in that ‘he remembered his mercy,” 
herein making good and fulfilling his everlasting promise which he 
made to ‘ Abraham and his seed for ever.” 


Or else this Psalm, Cantate Domtno. 


This hymn very naturally follows this Lesson too, as it was a 
prophetic exultation for the coming of the Messiah: ‘‘ By saving and 
delivering us from our spiritual enemies, hath he gotten himself the 
victory; the Lord declared his salvation, he hath remembered the 
promise made to our forefathers: let the whole creation therefore 
sing, rejoice, and give thanks, for he cometh with righteousness to 
judge the world and the people with equity.” 


Nunc Dimrrtis; or, The Song of Simeon. 


The participation of the Gospel benefits being the foundation of 
this hymn, it very rightly follows the second Lesson too. When our 
Saviour was brought into the Temple, to do for him after the 
custom of the law, the good old Simeon came by the Spirit there, 
as it had been revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, that he should 
not see death before he had seen the Lord’s Christ. He there then 
breaks forth into this comfortable and solemn resignation of himself, 
and blessed God, and expressed his joy for that salvation which is 
therein contained and delivered to us. 


Devs MISEREATUR. 


This Deus Misereatur, is a prayer to God, and very justly follows 
this Lesson too, as it is a hymn of praise for the manifestation of our 
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salvation, and wherein we express our desire for the further propa- 
“ That thy ways may be known upon earth, thy saving 
all nations.” ‘ Let all the people,” to whom thou art 
righteous and good laws, therefore, 


gation of it. 
health among 
teaching the benefits of these 
** praise thee, O God, let all the people praise thee.” 

Then shall be sung or said the Apostles’ Creed, by the Minister 
and People standing, except only such days as the Creed of SE, 
Athanasius is appointed to be read: which confession of our Christian 
faith, commonly called the Athanasian Creed, is an epitome of the 
doctrine established by the four first general councils, concerning the 
Holy ‘Trinity. 

Before we enter upon prayer, we rehearse in our own person, the 
Apostles’ Creed, which Creed is asummary of the principal and funda- 
mental articles of our Christian faith, that has been set forth to us in 
Most churches are so contrived, that most of the con- 
gregation face the east part. ‘The contrivance of the ‘temples were 
so fashioned, says the great Vitruvius, that they who offered sacrifice 
might look toward the east. The Jews, in their dispersion throughout 
the world, whenever they prayed they turned their faces towards the 
Mercy-seat and Cherubims, where the Ark stood. “ Hear the voice 
of my humble petitions, when I cry unto thee, when I hold up my 
hands towards the mercy-seat.” Daniel was found praying towards 
Jerusalem, because of the Temple there. ‘If they pray towards 
their land, the city which thou hast chosen, and the house which I 
have built for thy name, then hear thou their prayer.” 1 Kings viii. 

Notwithstanding that this has been always esteemed a very decent 
way of our expressing our belief of a God, to turn to the east, that 
quarter of the heavens where he is supposed to have his peculiar 
residence of glory, and towards which there has always been a regard 
paid, yet we shali now and then meet with those who value themselves 
upon bei ‘ing sour in their obedience to custom, and so stiff-necked and 
conceited as not to comply with the rest of the congregation in this, 
nor in bowing at the name of our Lord and Saviour; though it was 


the Lessons. 


religiously ordained by our first Reformers, that whenever the name of 


Jesus shall be pronounced, due reverence shall be made, as heretofore 

has been accustomed. 

This was first established by the Queen’s injunctions, 1559, and 
was afterwards incorporated into the Canons of the year 1603 :— 
‘And likewise when in time of Divine Service, the Lord Jesus 
shall be mentioned, due and lowly reverence shall be done by all 
persons present, as it has been accustomed, testifying, by these out- 
ward ceremonies and gestures, their inward humility, christian 
resolution, and due acknowledgment, that the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
true and eternal Son of God, is the only Saviour of the world, in 
whom alone all the mercies, graces, and promises of God to mankind, 
for this life and the life to come, are fully and wholly comprised.” 
Can. 18. 

And after that these prayers following, all devoutly kneeling, the Mini- 
ster first pronouncing, with a loud voice, Tur Lorp BE witH you. 
For all this plain direction, how few are there but what are upon 

their knees before the solemn blessing for this holy work is given; 
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whereas they should make their answer for the spirit of prayer, and 
stay till they have been called upon to attend this great work, and 
then should they kneel, and not before. The Clerks and people are 
not here to repeat the last of these versicles; it is designed and 
ought to be left for the Minister to say it by himself. The same is to 
be observed in the Office of Matrimony, (there it is not printed dif- 
ferently, but—then the Priest shall say the first, and then—Answer ; 
after which, Minister,) Visitation of the Sick, Burial of the Dead, 
Churching of Women, and in the Commination. 


Then the Minister, Clerks, and People shall say the Lord’s Prayer with 
a loud voice. 


By Clerks here are meant such as are still in some Cathedral or 
Collegiate Churches, who begin the Psalms, read some of the Lessons, 
and name the Anthem. They were formerly in Deacon’s orders, and 
their business was to assist at the altar, for which they had a com- 
petent maintenance, by offerings at those altars. The word Clerk is 
but once mentioned, and that is in the office of Matrimony. “ Then 
shall they again loose their hands, and the man shall give unto the 
woman a ring, laying the same upon the book, with the accustomed 
duty to the Priest and Clerk,” i.e. to him that waits upon him, the 
Sexton, or some other servant that attends him, such as attend any 
minister in cathedral, or collegiate churches* or chapels. 

To the same purpose did a gentleman, not long since, express 
himself in his will,—‘ To let me be buried in the church-yard 
wherever I drop, giving to the parson one guinea for performing his 
customary duty; ten shillings to the clerk for doing nothing ; ten 
shillings to the sexton, who may deserve it, for making my bed and 
covering me with a green turf.” 

The parishes of St. Andrew and Charles, in Plymouth, are so large, 
that there are two persons, in Deacon’s orders, to assist the Vicars. 
Vide “A Journey through England,” Vol. II. p. 52. 

In town, some of the readers especially would have other-guise 
usuage from such, than ever they can be supposed to meet with from 
your common servants, who have frequently wriggled themselves into 
such incomes as most of the Clergy there can never come up to half 
the value of. There need not so much have been said here, but that 
most of these sort of gentry look upon themselves to be of that im- 
portance, through the whole service, though, through their peculiar 
sufficiency, they may perhaps have only learnt how to blunder on, and 
to fancy that it belongs to them to be still louder than ordinary in so 
doing: that it has caused the people to imagine with them that the 
more they take upon themselves to say, there is still the less for them 
to do. 











* His rebus sic gestis, manus relaxabunt, et maritus annulum uxori dandum libro 
imponet unA cum pecuniis, Ministro, ac sibi servienti, debitis. 
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Then shall follow three Collects: the first for the day, which shall be 
the same that is appointed at the Communion ; the second for peace ; 
the third for grace to live well. And the last Collects shall never 
alter, but daily be said at Morning Prayer throughout all the year, 
as followeth ; all kneeling : 







! It may be no improper place to see here what is noted in the Order, 
how the rest of the Holy Scripture is appointed to be read :— That the 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel appointed for the Sunday, shall serve all 
the week afte r, where it is not in this Book othernise ordered. 

As it is appointed again, after the Gospel for the Circumcision of 
Christ: The same Collect, Epistle, and Gospel shall serve for every day 
after unto the Epiphany ; i. e. the same Epistle and Gospel shall serve, 
wherever there is a Communion, upon any week-day: as at St. Mary’s 
they do, upon some week-day preceding the first day of every term; 
or as they would, whenever there shall happen to be one, when any new 
married person shall receive the Holy Communion upon any such day. 

The second Collect at Evening Prayer is likewise a fine prayer for 
peace, wherein we desire and pray for that peace which the world 
cannot give. ‘My peace I give unto you; not as the world giveth 
give | unto you.” ‘These things have I spoken unto you, that in me 
ye might have peace.” And, in the Second Sunday after Epiphany, 
‘Grant us thy peace all the days of our life.” These Collects are so 
called, as they are collected from several parts of the Scripture. 
Those that have Epistles and Gospels belonging to them, are taken 
out of the subject-matter for such as they serve for. 

The Collect for the first Sunday in Advent is for preparation for 
judgment, and is taken out of the Epistle :—‘* Give us grace that we 
may cast away the works of darkness, and put upon us the armour of 
light.” ‘ The night is far spent, the day is at hand; let us therefore 
cast off the works of darkness, and let us put on the armour of light.” 

The second is for a right use of the Holy Scriptures :—‘ Blessed 
Lord, who hast caused all Holy Scripture to be written for our 
learning ; grant that by patience and comfort of thy Holy Word,” &c. 
*‘ Whatsoever things were written aforetime, were written for our 
learning; that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope.” The Author of the ‘ Whole Duty of Man” re- 
commends this to be often used; but then he must mean that it should 
be used before the Service begins. 

The third is for the success of God’s ministers ; it being sometimes 
one of the Ember weeks :—“* We beseech thee to afford such a blessing 
to the pious labours of the pastors of the Church, who are the mini- 
sters of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries of God.” ‘ Let a man 
so account of us, as of the ministers of Christ,” &c. 

The fourth is for rescue from temptation, or for power to resist 
temptation. 

The Church has set aside these four Advent Sundays, as a solemn 
time of preparation for the great feast of the Nativity: and they are 
so called because they are to prepare us for a religious commemo- 
ration of the Advent or coming of Christ in the flesh. Which High 
Day is next celebrated with some other feasts attending it. Then 
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comes on the Circumcision, then the Manifestation to the Gentiles, 
commonly called the Epiphany, (which is celebrated as a high day 
too, the royal family going, with the usual state, to the Chapel Royal, 
to hear Divine Service; and his Majesty, according to ancient custom, 
making his offering at the high altar, of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh:) then his Doctrine and Miracles, his Passion, his Burial, 
his Resurrection, his Ascension, his sending of the Holy Ghost. For 
all which unspeakable goodness, we do afterwards give praise and 
glory to the whole and undivided Trinity. 

These Collects are all taken out of Gregory’s Sacramentary ; and 
a further account of them may be seen in Nicholls’s Commentary, at 
the end of the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. 

The Feasts of the Apostles were taken from the office of Sarum, 
of which St. Andrew is the first in order, in memory and imitation of 
the Saints, because he was the first disciple whom Christ called to 
follow him, and which his Collect tells us he did without delay. For 
a further account too, of these, vide “* Nelson’s Companion,” &c. 

At the beginning of each Collect there is some great attribute of 
God mentioned as the encouraging ground of our prayers to him; and 
we end them all, not in the new-fashioned way of putting up our petitions 
to the throne of Grace; but with the merits and mediation of Christ, 
as the only person that can obtain for us what we pray for. ‘* What- 
soever ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it you.” 
“‘Hitherto ye have asked nothing in my name,” ?.e. you have not 
addressed yourselves to God through my mediation: ‘Ask and ye 
shall receive, that your joy may be full ;” that is, hitherto, when you 


have requested any thing, it has either been by your immediate 
addresses to God, or else you have desired me to pray in your behalf; 
but you have not yet addressed yourselves to God through my me- 
diation: from henceforward make use of this method in your prayers ; 
beg every thing for the sake of Jesus Christ your Lord, and God will 
always be ready to grant what you pray for. 


Note, that the Collect appointed for every Sunday, or for any holiday 
that has a Vigil or Eve, shall be said at the Evening Service 
before. 


These were called Vigils, from some of the first Christians passing 
the preceding night (upon account of the persecution of their enemies) 
in prayer and fasting, as sure instruments of religion, to prepare their 
minds for the due observation of the ensuing solemnity. Moses re- 
ceived the Law from God with fasting. (Deut. ix. 9.) When Christ 
entered into the great office of his mediatorship it was with fasting. 
(Mat. iv. 2.) Those that have none, are placed between Christmas 
and Candlemas, or between Easter and Whitsuntide ; which were al- 
ways esteemed seasons of joy. St. Michael and St. Luke are excepted 
from the rest then about; but the latter was once a celebrated 
holiday in our Church; and upon the former we celebrate those 
ministering Spirits, that were created in full possession of bliss. 

There are particular directions as to the reading of some Collects. 

The Collect for the First Sunday in Advent is to be repeated every 
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day till Christmas Eve. The Collect of the Nativity follows St. 
Stephen's, St. John’s, the Innocents’, and “ shall be said continually till 
New Year’s Eve.” Before the last review, it was to be said till New 
Year’s Day; but now the Collect for that takes place at the Eve, 
though it has no Vigil. 

The same Collect, Epistle, and Gospel shall serve for every day after, 
unto the Epiphany. ‘The Epiphany Collect then should not be read 
upon the Eve, the Church never using two of these, but in the octaves 
of Christmas and during Advent and Lent. 

The Collect for the Sunday before Easter must have been read on 
till Easter Eve, had not others been provided instead of it. The fifth 
Sunday after Easter would have gone on to the sixth; but there is 
otherwise ordered an Ascension Collect, till the Sunday after Ascension 
day ; which Collect, with that of the Epiphany and Ash Wednesday, 
being placed among the Sunday ones, they are to be continued on, 
without the others, till their Sunday Eves. As the Epiphany, so has 
Trinity Sunday more or fewer Sundays after it. 


If there be any more Sundays before Advent Sunday, the Service of 
some of those Sundays that were omitted after the Epiphany shall be 
taken in to supply so many as are here wanting : and if there be fewer, 
the overplus may be omitted: provided that this last Collect, Epistle, 
and Gospel shall be always used on the Sunday next before Advent. 


When there are more than twenty-five Sundays after Trinity, some 
have taken the Service next in course, that had been omitted after the 
Epiphany that year. Others have chosen the last; because, where 
there is an overplus of Sundays after Trinity, there are more that 
happen after Epiphany the next; so that if any of the Services for 
the early Sundays after the Epiphany are taken in to supply those 
that are wanting after Trinity, the same come in to be used again ina 
little time. As in 1733, when there were twenty-seven Sundays after 
Trinity, and but two Sundays after the Epiphany, some took the 
third and fourth Sundays after the Epiphany to supply the two that 
were then wanting after Trinity: so that in 1734, there being then 
four Sundays after the Epiphany, the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels 
for the third and fourth come pretty soon to be used again: whereas, 
by making choice of the last, this is not only prevented, but the Ser- 
vice appointed for the last Sunday after Epiphany is a more suitable 
preparation for the season that is approaching, as the Collect is, for 
conformity to the design of our Saviour’s Manifestation, and to the 
great Epiphany of him at the end of the World.—‘‘O God, whose 
blessed Son was manifested, that he might destroy the works of the 
devil: grant that we may purify ourselves, even as he is pure; that 
when he shall appear again with power and great glory,” &c. 

The Gospel likewise respects the second Advent :—* And then 
shall appear the Son of Man in heaven, and then shall all the tribes 
of the earth mourn ; and they shall see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of heaven, with power and great glory.” 

In 1738, there will be twenty-six Sundays after Trinity, and three 
Sundays after the Epiphany in 1739 ; the fourth that was then taken in 
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will come to be used so much sooner than the sixth, which for the 
reason first above given, was added at the last review. 

Septuagesima, Sexagesima, and Quinquagesima Sundays are so 
called, because the last is about fifty days before Easter, the other 
about sixty, and the other about seventy. 

The reason why Genesis is begun upon the first of them, seems to 
be to show us the danger of sin, by Adam’s eating the forbidden 
fruit, and to fit us for the time of abstinence and fasting, which are 
the most likely means to prevent our being hardened through the 
deceitfulness of it. 


The First Day of Lent, commonly called Ash Wednesday. 


The reason why Lent (which signifies the Spring) begins upon this 
day, is because the room of the Sundays is supplied by it, those being 
never made fasting. 

The Gospel for the Fourth Sunday in Lent is the same with that of 
the Sunday before Advent; only that begins at St. John vi. 5, and 
this at the first. ‘‘ And Jesus went up into a mountain, and there he 
sat with his disciples. And the passover, a feast of the Jews, was 
nigh.” The first Lesson is the moving account of Joseph’s enter- 
taining his brethren; and the Gospel, being our Saviour’s miraculously 
feeding five thousand, might (some have thought) give rise to what is 
called Mothering or Midlenting. It was the custom formerly for 
people to visit their mother Church, on Midlent Sunday. 

The Sunday next before Easter is called by St. Ambrose, Authen- 
tica ; its observation being allowed to be supported by good authority. 
By others, the Feast of Palms, the Sunday of Pardon, the Sunday of 
the Competents, whose heads were then washed, that were candidates 
for baptism, on the Saturday in the Passion or great week, the whole 
being set apart for more than ordinary prayer and fasting : and on 
that day, the Church, of custom, performed her baptisms, because it 
is a figure of the death and resurrection of our Lord. 

The Thursday in this week is called Maunday Thursday, from 
the mandate or commandment our Saviour gave his disciples, to 
commemorate his last Supper, when he commanded them to love 
one another, after he had washed their feet, in token of the love he 
bore to them ; as we find it recorded in the second Lesson at Morning 
Prayer. The Almoner to the King performs the ceremony upon this 
day, of washing the feet of a certain number of persons, and distri- 
butes charity to several objects of it. It is said that several gentle- 
men have each a basket of preserved fruit and sweetmeats: that 
several others have three yards of cloth for a coat, three ells of linen 
for a shirt, a pair of shoes and stockings, a quantity of bread and fish 
in large wooden platters, a quart bottle of wine, two red leathern 
purses, with as many silver groats, threepences, twopences and pence, 
as the King is years old; and as many shillings as the years of his 
reign. This custom is thought to have been brought in by King 
Edward IIL. 

At the end of this week comes on a very high festival, in memory 
of our Saviour’s resurrection, called Easter. Some are of opinion 
that it was so called from the word oster, which signifies to rise. The 
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Church begins her office of praise and thanksgiving with a hymn, of 
encouraging her members to call upon one another to keep the feast. 

At Morning Prayer, instead of the Psalm, “* O come let us,” &c. 
these anthems shall be sung or said, The words sung or said every- 
where signify the same, as Minister and People. The word sung 
relates to a hymn in parts; as in choir service, one side singing one 
verse and the other another: and the word said relates only to the 
parochial. Though this hymn is not printed alternately, yet it is 
pointed as the Psalms are. It is to be divided, then, between minister 
and people, there being the same variety designed here as in the 
Psalms.—( 70 be continued. 


-_—>— 


DAVID, A MAN AFTER GOD'S OWN HEART. 


Mr. Eptror,—To point out the mistakes of others is always, more 
or less, an ungracious office; and, therefore, were I aware of any 
mode of communicating with a correspondent in your last Number, 
I should have much rather preferred the giving him an opportunity 
of correcting his own errors, than placing them myself before the 
eyes of the public. But to be brief, in the article, headed, “ David, 
a Man after God’s own Heart,” your correspondent X. asserts that 
the words after mine own heart are not to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment. Why, Sir, the very words occur in 1 Sam. xiii. 14; and that X. 
should be ignorant of this is the more remarkable, as the chapter is 
appointed as the first lesson for the evening of the Fourth Sunday 
after Trinity, and is, therefore, read annually in the service of the 
Church. But I can perceive the cause of X.’s oversight: had he 
referred to any of the common Bibles, with marginal references, he 
would have been directed to this very text, but it is clear that he 
wrote the article in question, having consulted Mant’s Bible alone, 
which, however valuable it may be in other respects, is very deficient 
in these most essential addenda. I have often experienced and 
lamented this deficiency; might I then take the liberty of suggesting 
to the Editors, that should another edition be called for, they will do a 
material service to the public, if they would increase the number of 
the marginal references. 

In conclusion, I beg to inform your correspondent X. that he will 
find a most excellent Sermon on 1 Sam, xiii. 14, in a volume lately 
published by Dr. Shuttleworth, Warden of New College. 

I am, Sir, your obedient humble Servant, 
T. B. Crerieus. 

November 9, 1829. 

p> — 
SCHISM. 
( Continued from Vol.XI. p. 766.) 

We have now, we apprehend, taken a tolerably fair and accurate 
estimate of the “ masterly” and “‘ unanswerable” work of Mr. Tow- 


good, and it will remain for our friends and his to determine the 
inclination of the balance. We would remind both that the great 
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question is by no means concerned, either on Mr. Towgood’s prin- 
ciples or our own, with the petty objections which we have refuted in 
the course of our eleven last Numbers. On our own view of the 
subject, all separations are schismatical which are grounded on 
objections to discipline, ceremony, or liturgical forms; such disci- 
pline, &c. not being pretended to be contrary to Scripture, or dange- 
rous to salvation. On Mr. Towgood’s part, it is admitted that the 
whole controversy “ turns upon the single point of the Twentieth 
Article.”* This issue we have joined, and, as we believe, have 
shewn the reasonableness of that article, which claims a power to 
ordain ceremonies not contrary to Scripture; a power which must 
necessarily reside in every communion whatever, at least where there 
is united worship; and to settle controversies of faith, such settlement 
being necessary to quiet and peace in the Church; for, as Dryden 
admirably observes, in the lines which we quoted as our motto to this 
subject, 
** After hearing what our Church can say, 

If still our reason runs another way, 

That private reason ’tis more just to curb 

Than by disputes the public peace disturb ; 

For points obscure are of small use to learn, 

But common quiet is mankind’s concern.” 

We have, we think, satisfactorily shewn that Mr. Towgood’s objec- 
tions do not touch the point on which, by his own confession, the 
whole controversy rests ; that they are false, ignorant, mistaken, or 
inapplicable; that, although the ordinances of a Church may fairly 
be canvassed, and legitimately censured, they afford no ground for 
dissent, unless they are conscientiously believed to be conTRARY to 
Scripture, which ours have never been proven to be. For to allow 
separation on account of ecclesiastical forms, because they are not 
supposed to have been used or commanded by Christ and his Apostles 
(as the consecration of churches, &c.), would, indeed, be a low esti- 
mation of the Apostolic entreaty, “ By tHe Name oF THE Lorp JEsus 
Curist,” that there be no schisms amongst us. 

When, therefore, Mr. Towgood, in many parts of his work, charges 
the Church of England with schism, because her ceremonies trouble 
tender consciences, and thereby compel separation, his argument and 
accusation are unsound. If the Church of England has the right, as 
we have shewn, to ordain ceremonies not contrary to Scripture ; and 
if her ceremonies are admitted not to be anti-scriptural, it must be 
manifest where the guilt of schism must remain. On this point we 
will hear Mr. Towgood awhile. 

If an honest and sincere Christian now brings his child to you to be publicly 
baptised, desiring it may be done without the sign of the cross, and that him- 
self may stand forth as surety for its education, would you not refuse him? 
Or, if he desired to be admitted to the communion of Christians, in the other 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, but that he might not take it kneeling, would 
you not reject him? But, if the same person liad come to Jesus Christ, or the 
Apostles, offering himself and his child upon the same terms, would they not 
have received him? But, how is it, Sir, that you take upon you to reject from 
Christ’s family and church those whom you believe he himself would have 
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received? Is not this /ording it over God's heritage, and usurping Christ’s throne ? 
Is it not setting yourselves up for law-makers and rulers in his kingdom, and 
claiming homage from his subjects? And are not his faithful subjects, by the 
allegiance they owe him, obliged to enter their protest against such usurpation, 
and to “stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath set them free?” 
Pp. 12, 13. 

We would not unnecessarily offend any; if the sign of the cross 
were to create offence, it might, on another revision of the Liturgy, 
be omitted.* With regard to sponsors in baptism, Mr. ‘Towgood’s 
alteration would be most injurious. But are not both scruples absurd ? 
Can the sign of the cross invalidate baptism? Does our Church 
make it any part of baptism? Does she not expressly reject the very 
idea?+ And does the appearance of a sponsor at the font exonerate 
or prevent a parent from doing his duty? Who, then, is the schis- 
matic; the Church, who provides an indifferent or an useful institution, 
or the less than half-learned objector, who pretends not to except 
against the innocence of the one, or to assert that the other puts any 
restriction on the course which he wishes to follow ? 

‘‘ But if the same person had come to Jesus Christ or his Apostles, 
offering himself and his child on the same terms, would they not have 
accepted him?” We answer, Christ himself, and his Apostles, have 
left to the Church, as we have abundantly shewn, the authority to 
make any regulations not inconsistent with the divine revelation. 
Whatsoever, with this reservation, she binds and looses on earth, is 
bound and loosed in heaven. If this be true, the divine Founder of 
the Church beholds with small complacency those who come on what 
are not his terms, but their own. And this is so far from “a 
liberty wherewith Christ has made them free,” that it is rather a 
license of their own making. It is surprising how often texts are 
hackneyed in a sense which the inspired authors never dreamed of. 
That which Mr. Towgood here applies, is one which has suffered no 
small distortion. Our liberty from the onerous observances of the 
Levitical law is here applied to defend disobedience to the lawful 
authorities in Christ’s Holy Catholic Church. 

We do not say that we have much respect for the memory of 
Mr. Towgood. ‘The mediocrity of his talents would have little weight 
against him; his ignorance, considering his undertaking, is not quite 
so excusable; but sincerity would do much for him; yet his garbled 
quotations of our Liturgy, and his arguments in the very teeth of 
the merest common sense, will scarcely allow Charity herself to accord 
him this praise. But we feel otherwise with regard to many who 
have embraced his opinions. The flippant affectation of pungency 
which characterizes his style, his bold assertions, distorted facts, and 
tawdry declamation, have, no doubt, imposed on many sincere and 
well-intentioned persons. Conscientiousness must be respected, and 
the conscientious Dissenter is as much entitled to respect as the 








* There can be little doubt that this ceremony was retained by our Church from 
conciliatory motives. It is harmless, it is even expressive; but the same motive which 
originated its adoption, might induce its removal. It has, at least, antiquity in its favour, 
as stated in our Remarks on the Early Fathers. 
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conscientious Churchman. In nothing that we have said would we wish 
to wound the feelings of one such character. But it is because such 
persons are peculiarly worth the solicitude of all Christians, that we 
would wish to expese the sophistry by which they are misled, and to 
shew them the great duty of spiritual unity; a duty which the Scrip- 
tures enjoin in the most solemn language, and which never can safely 
be dispensed with, except only where the choice lies between it and a 
duty still higher: in short, where the dilemma is conformity or saL- 
vation. Such persons will be far from considering us their enemies, 
because we have told them the truth. 

We have produced our case; and now, without any apprehension, 
we boldly ask, Is there any such dilemma? Has our Church enjoined 
any thing to be received contrary to Scripture? (not beside, for that 
is not the question). Has she enjoined any thing dangerous to 
salvation? and if not, both on Mr. Towgood’s principles, and our own, 
surely the religious Dissenters should conform! 

If it be said that some Dissenting ministers may be _ better 
preachers, &c. than the Clergy of their respective parishes, this may 
be true, without affecting our consequence; although it can scarcely 
be so in any very considerable extent. Prudence, and, above all, 
Cristian prudence, looks further than to mere immediate advantage. 
And if the Saviour could counsel the people to attend the ministry of 
ruk Scrines AND Puarisees, rather than break the bond of spiritual 
union, the importance of the duty, and the rule of a Christian’s con- 
duct, must, we think, be evident. No individual edification could 
compensate the evil produced by a breach of Christian unity; and, 
indeed, it may be much doubted whether real edification is likely 
to be found in a course of conduct at variance with a broad Christian 
principle. 

Let the sincere religious Dissenter retrace the grounds which 
separate him from the National Church, with prayer, with candour, 
and with reflection. If then he thinks his salvation endangered by 
conformity, let him not conform! But as this can scarcely be the case, 
by the entreaties of his Master’s Apostle, in his Master’s name, let 
him no longer persist to create division in the Church of Christ! If 
ever there was a time when such a course was more conspicuously 
necessary than at another, now is that time: when Popery, Atheism, 
and that happy association of both, Socinianism, are confederates 
against orthodox Christianity, whether within or without the Church. 
If the Establishment, as some would have us believe, is destined, 
for the sinfulness of this nation, very shortly to fall, let not the 
religious Dissenter, through mistaken views, have part in this un- 
holy alliance; for he shall find, to his cost, that he has only been 
serving in the ranks of his own bitterest foes. He may, perhaps, but 
this will be all, have the same distinction which Ulysses was to enjoy 
from an equally humane and merciful master :—- 
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strictly one; and her prostration will not be the elevation of an 
orthodox Dissenter, but the triumph of mingled Popery and infidelity. 

And we would add, before we conclude, a word or two for those 
heedless members of our own communion, who frequently attend the 
meeting-house, perhaps even when there is a service in the parish 
church. How inconsistent, to say the least, is this! Sut in truth 
the evil is greater than a mere inconsistency. If the Dissenters are 
wrong in secession, Churchmen must be wrong in continuing and 
encouraging their proceedings. If they are right, let the Churchmen 
become their proselytes. It cannot be right to do that which is, 
at least, doubtful. ‘ Whatsoever is not of faith, is sin.” * Physical 
inability to attend a distant church, is not a sufficient excuse for 
attending a neighbouring meeting-house; for if the latter act be 
absolutely wrong (which it must be to one who considers such 
meeting schismatical), it cannot become right, because the meeting is 
nearer than the church. Churchmen have, indeed, occasionally 
appeared in conventicles, as in popish chapels, to see the nature of 
their proceedings; but this is a different thing from habitual attend- 
ance on that which we allow to be a means of unnecessarily separating 
the Church of Christ : and, indeed, curiosity in this way ought never 
to be exercised, unless some public good is contemplated ;_ for the 
presence of a Churchman on these occasions, may be interpreted in the 
way of authority. 

Under these strong impressions and convictions, our attachment to 
the Church is one with our attachment to Christianity. With all 
arguments, measures, and principles, which aim at her subversion, we 
wage interminable war. Against the unrighteous coalition, which is 


now plotting her destruction, we raise our loudest voice, and call on 
all Christians, who find in her doctrines and ritual the way of 
SALVATION, to rise in her defence in this hour of her peril. Sut 


we trust we shall always conduct ourselves towards sincere and con- 
sistent Dissenters, as towards Christians and brethren; remembering 
that when we endeavour to keep the unity of the Spirit, it should 


be in the bond of peace. 


PRO-POPERY SOPIIISTRY 


Mr. Epvrror,—The kind notice you have shewn me in allowing me 
so much space in a periodical which is never in want of materials, and 
the attention which the subject appears to have generally created, 
encourage me still to retain my pen; and in my present letter I intend 


* Rom. xiv. 23. 

+ We consider the papers on “‘ Schism,” of which the present is the last, of infinitely 
too much value to be laid upon the shelf, as Magazines usually are, after the passing 
interest of the month. Cannot the writer be prevailed with, to collect them into a small 


volume, for the lasting benefit of all sincere believers, of whatever denomination ? ~ Epit. 
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to examine (what I once before alluded to) a prodigious tissue of 
sophisms put forth by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, whose opinions have 
experienced a most seasonable revolution. 

In justice to the cause which he advocates, I am ready to admit 
that he is by no means the most plausible of the Pro-popery sophists : 
nor should I have thought his letter worth a refutation, were he not 
one of those self constituted authorities whom people, averse from the 
trouble of thinking, are but too ready to intrust with their cogitative 
drudgery. 

How far Mr. Wilson is qualified to pronounce a judgment on this 
subject, let your reader judge from his own words :— 


I was once, like the warmest of my anti-relief friends, a strong opposer of all 
measures of concession to the Roman Catholics. I thought that the truth of the 
Protestant, and the deep corruption of the Roman-( atholic Church, alike com- 
pelled me to uncompromising resistance. I even thought that the Divine 
Prophe ( ic 3 forba ] any measures of con iliation. ] im wine l that legislative 
enactments must involve some approbation of the Roman Church, and might 
bring on the ruin of the Protestant. or nearly tw nty years lL viewed the 
Catholic question in this light. I was ANXIOUS NOT TO BE CONVINCED. Con- 
vinced, however, I have been, or rather brought to a stand, led to doubt the 
certainty of my former conclusior.s, and to leave to the wisdom of the legislature 
the determination of the point concerning the Catl olic disabilities.—Chrislian 


Observer, March, 1829, p. 190. 


Mr. Wilson has not produced any reasons opposite to those which 
he maintained “ for nearly twenty years.” He has no where shewn 
that “the truth of the Protestant Church” will not suffer through 
Popish legislation; he has no where shewn that “the deep corruption 
of the Roman Catholic Church” will not affect those councils into 
which it is infused;—by a Mezentian process, he ties up vigour and 
health with death and corruption, and informs us that he is only 
thereby strengthening and preserving the sufferer. He never alludes 
to his opinion respecting the Prophecies. But that point which above 
all others must determine his competence to the task he has undertaken, 
is his candid assertion, that he was “anxious not to be convinced.” 
What a fair, what an ingenuous spirit to bring to the examination of a 
great question! He would have it inferred that the arguments which 
brought about his conviction must be, therefore, the more irresistible. 
This is ridiculous, when those arguments are produced; for none, it 
might be supposed, but such as were very anxious indeed to be con- 
vinced, could have possibly yielded to them. But, however this may 
be, I for one, deny that previous violent prejudice is any proof of 
subsequent rational concession. It is rather a presumption that the 
prejudice is only changed, not removed. A man who, “ for nearly 
twenty years” has taken, by his own account, a blind and prejudiced 
view of a subject, is never likely to take any other; he may alter his 
opinion perhaps; but it will be a prejudiced opinion still. 

So much, then, for Mr. Wilson’s own account of his capabilities. 
Come we now to his sophistries. 

I. “ The miserable state of Ireland—the sad progress of the Catholic 
Popish] religion—its firmer hold on the minds of the people,” &c.- 
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these were what “ first struck” Mr. Wilson as arguments for popifying 
the Constitution. 

[ suppose I may fairly take it for granted that Mr. Wilson believes 
“‘the miserable state of Ireland” to be the result of popery; I there- 
fore waive, for conciseness, a proof which I could very easily advance. 
Now I think I shewed, in my last letter, that “ the atrocious bill” 
could never be the means of converting the Romish gentry of Ireland ; 
and what possible favourable effect it could have on the minds of the 
vulgar is inconceivable. Coupled with the Disfranchisement Bill, it 
could only produce the bitterest irritation. Apart from that measure 
of wholesale injustice, it would give (as it has given) a license and 
encouragement to insubordination and crime. 


II. I next began to reflect (says Mr. Wilson), that almost all our greatest 
statesmen, in my own day, of all parties, who differed on nearly every other sub- 
ject, agreed upon this, that our exclusive laws have been a prominent cause of 
these deplorable evils. ‘These statesmen, I said to myself, must know much 


more of the operation of disabling laws on large classes of men, than I can 


pretend to do. They must be also much better acquainted with the actual 
circumstances of Ireland. I cannot, for a moment, doubt the powers of mind, 
the constitution il and historical knowledge, and the attachment to the Prot stant 
istablishment, of such statesmen as Pitt, Burke, Wyndham, and Grenville. 
When I see such men agree with their most determined political opponents on a 
dry point of legislation, I ought surely to pause. And when I add to these 
authorities, the opinions of others, who, uniting the deepest piety with similar 
talents and information as statesmen, seem best entitled to my contidence; when 
I see such names as Wilberforce, H. Thornton, Buxton, Babington, Lord 
Harrowby, the Calthorpes, the Grants, Sir T. Baring, Sir T. D. Acland, and a 
host of Christian statesmen, arrayed on the side of peace, I am induced to 
suspect my ove) confident persuasions.—Jbid. pp. 190, 191. 


With regard to statesmen, Mr. Wilson has mistaken the point in 
question. ‘lhe measures of Pitt and Burke were different in cause, 
in object, in nature, from those of Wyndham and Grenville; and 
all very, very different from the lameniable legislation reserved for the 
patriotism of 1829. Pitt was not, abstraciedly, a friend to the measure, 
and his disciples are not therefore to be reproached with inconsistency 
when they connect his name with the cause of Protestant ascendency. 
Many of Pitt’s measures were such as, abstractedly, none of his warmest 
disciples would approve : it was his truth in a faithless generation, his 
perfect love of his country, his entire sincerity of purpose, his quick 
perception of all that the nation needed, and all that her enemies con- 
trived; his ready and perfect self-adjustment to every variation of that 
keen and subtle hostility to which he was opposed ; and his inflexible 
determination of purpose ; it was all this which produced a confidence 
such as no minister ever enjoyed beside, a respect which amounted 
even to enthusiasm. Many of his measures, however unjustifiable in 
other circumstances, were seen to be exactly those, and those only, 
which could be successfully employed against great and instant 
dangers. Extraordinary remedies were demanded by extraordinary 
emergencies. About his views on the present subject, there was not, 
however, the same confidence ; although his whole conduct proves that 
he regarded such a measure not as good in itself, but as advisable in 
a time of real and pressing peril. ‘To draw close the bonds of amity 
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between this country and Ireland, at a time when France was at- 
tempting the affections as well as the possessions of the latter, was 
felt to be necessary. ‘The Union was projected, and Pitt conceived 
that to that measure an admission of Papists to parliamentary power 
would be necessary. He was, as events proved, mistaken. but 
acting on this impression, and relying too much on the confidence 
which his master, Parliament, and the people reposed in him, he ven- 
tured to excite expectations which were not to be realized. Yet it is 
as absurd to call Pitt an enemy to Protestant ascendency, as it would 
be to consider him an enemy to the Habeas Corpus act. Circum- 
stances alone guided his conduct ; and be it observed, that neither he 
nor any of the other statesmen mentioned by Mr. Wilson ever dreamed 
of admitting Papists to power without Great (however insufficient) 
securRITIES ; and still less of insulting the people with absurdities under 
that name, which, if maintained, could only be ridiculous, but which 
are, in fact, violated under the very eyes of government day by day. 

As for the decisions of those persons whose religious opinions 
agree with Mr. Wilson, they would be, I admit, authority with him; 
but this is the whole value of that part of his apology. 

III. Mr. Wilson next argues, that “ the Clergy, as a body, have, 
like all other bodies of men, been frequently found the worst judges 
of matters concerning their order.” For which reason, he puts forth 
an elaborate judgment on one of these very matters. I suppose it is 
to be inferred, that “ the Clergy, as a body;” are to be considered anti- 
thetical to Mr. Wilson. What he says, or at least what the minority 
of the Clergy say, is to be received as far more valuable than the 
opinion of the majority. But here, Mr. Editor, I want a little of 
Mr. Wilson’s illumination. Where has he found that this is a matter 
concerning the Clergy at all? His new friends have always strenu- 
ously denied that it could have any effect on the Clergy whatever. 
And if it does affect them, how can it affect them for good? I confess 
I cannot see what advantage the Clergy can derive from it, unless the 
translations in store for some prelates, whom, like Mr. Wilson, late 
circumstances have enlightened, can be regarded in that point of 
view. 


IV. Mr. Wilson proceeds, 


I inquired of those senators on whose piety and talents I had the strongest 
reason to repose, if they could point out to me any plain, intelligible principle of 
misgovernment in the affairs of Ireland, which was distinct from the religious 
character of Popery; and which, if removed, would leave the full force of pure 
Christianity to operate upon the minds and hearts of the people. They men- 
tioned, instantly, the anomalous state of the laws; laws which thwart and 
impede each other’s operation ; which place the Irish Roman Catholics in a 
FALSE POSITION, where their property and wealth, their influence and numbers, 
work against the peace of the community, instead of for it; laws which irritate 
without subduing; which gather for the Catholics all the elements of political 
power, and yet deny them the means of using it safely; which drive in upon the 
vitals of the state, the fever which might be assuaged by proper treatment. 


lhid. p. 191. 


To this subject Mr. Wilson afterwards returns at greater length: 
but the sum of his metaphors and assertions amounts to the hacknied 
























































54 Pro-Popery Sophistry. 


sophism, fearfully paradoxical, and herein too much resembling others 
adduced to the same purpose, that, by adimitting Papists into two 
branches of the legislature, “* We TAKE AWAY, RATHER THAN GIVE, 
POLITICAL POWER!!! 

We have all heard of Rochester’s famous commentary on the ama- 


tory paradox : 


* My wound is great, because it is so small.”’ 


do not know whether Mr. W ilson draws the same inference, 
Then ’twould be greater if ’twere none at all:” 


but sure I am, that if this be not good in the court of Love, it is 
sound in the schools of Oxford. I therefore conclude that, as Mr. 
Wilson is an Oxford man, and, consequently, not ignorant of the 
Stagyrite, he must allow, that, since we take away political power 
from the Papists by admitting them into Parliament, we shall wholly 
ite their power by admitting them to the crown! Alas! for 


annihil: 
the benighted views of our illiberal ancestors, who framed that very 
unconciliatory formula, the e coronation oath ! . 

But, again to remind } iy ilson of his dialectics, the whole state- 
iment is a pitt tio principii. ‘the Roman Catholics really had wanted 
nothing more than seats in Puen nt, there might have been some 
plausibility in saying, not that they would not thereby acquire po- 
litical power, (which is most absurd) but that their political power 
would be more beneficially used than their extra-political power. But 
Mr. Wilson had no right to assume that the Romanists had no ulterior 
atived long since by every internal 


views. Such ana sumpt ion was neg 
did statements of O*Connell and Lawless 
have put the matter \ doubt, that the ré pt al of the U nion, and 
the overthrow of the Protestant Church in Ireland were, from the 


} 1 ‘ 
evidence ; anda how tiie Cal 


] 
yeyona 


be ginning, part of the sys‘em of those s« If-proclaime d agitators. And 
who sees not that the admission of men of this description to the 
senate of the land, does not aflord them fatal capabilities for their 
guilty projects?) Sure ly the anxiety of tle men themselves u; on the 
subject, is sufficient proof that they never thought their admission to 
Parliament would “ take away, rather than give, political power !” 

V. Mr. Wilson went abroad; he returned with “ his dread of 
Popery, his abhorrence of its corruptions, and his veneration for the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of his own country, more wakeful than 
ever;” and with the conviction that a popish graft could not but 
improve the bald simplicity of the British Protestant oak. ‘There is 
another of the paradoxes in which this question is so fruitful. The 
pro-popish reason which prevailed with our sophist was principally 
that, in most continental countries, Papists and Protestants alike sat 
in the legislative assemblies. But this argument is wholly inappli- 
cable to England. The constitutions, in the cases alleged by Mr. 
Wilson, are not Protestant, whatever, in some Instances, may be the 
Established re ligion ; our constitution was Prote stant : 


fuin lroes, fuié Uium et it 


) 


Gloria leucrorum —-—— 














Protestantism was its essence and its substance: as much its essence 
its monarchy and its Parliament were such. ‘The promoters of 
atrocious bill” ApMiIrreED THAT THEY WERE VIOLATING THE 
ConSTITUTION. i 
of Hanover, Saxony, &c. which Mr. Wilson brought forward in 
defence of his apostacy. 

VI. But the next argument which availed with Mr. Wilson, and 
indeed the conclusive one, must be given in his own words : 


You mav imagine the n, Sir, wi h what fee ling s I received the announcement 
n the Speech from the Throne, of the proposed adjustment of this long-agitated 


state of Ireland made 
that a divided government, a divided cabinet, a divided parliament, could no 
onger consist with safety to the Protestant institutions and the national welfare ; 
I was, at length, strongly 
the question in the hands of the three estates of the realm, and to assist in 
, rather than inflaming, the public mind. What I might have thought, 
if the adjustment had come from the hands of a leading member of Oppo- 
sition, or even from the policy of the lat 
my confidence would have been less than that I now feel. Especially the manly 
avowal made by the Right Hon. the Home Secretary, Mr. Peel—considering the 
talents and acknowledged uprightness of this distinguished statesman, his attach- 





ral and strong bias to the opposite measures from his connexion with 
Oxford, and from the lead he had taken in the House of Commons considering, 
above all, the sa s of every kind, except conscience, duty, and the future 
ion of a grateful country, which his noble conduct involved—all this 
had a powerful effect on my mind, and led me to think that the moment was 
ideed come for the amic ible settlement of the ¢ 


ess, Sir, words failme. A greater spirit must give my feeling 
utterance, and I can only exclaim with him, “ O incredibilem auda- 
O impudentiam praedicandam !"* — * The duty of a Christian 
minister” to leave, without petition or constitutional opposition, in 
the hands of the legislature, a question affecting the very existence of 
the national Church, and the purity of the Christian religion! Mr. 
Peel's declaration of his intention to break in upon the constitution- 

A MANLY AvowAL—his conscience and duty nor thereby sacrificed — 
would Mr. Wilson exchange consciences?) and “ the full approsa- 
rion of a GRATEFUL country” —(which country shook him off from the 
representation of all that was honourable and respectable, to be the 
and poured torrents of unheeded petitions against 
him on the tables of Westminster and Windsor) —‘ Faugh! faugh! ’tis 


double of ———: 


I have now trespassed, perhaps, more than sufficiently: I will, 
therefore, Mr. Editor, by your permission, conclude my examination 
of this precious piece at another opportunity. 


Pro-Popery Sophistry. 








































therefore, is a very different case from those 


I 7 ‘ 
Ministers of the Crown publicly declared, that the 
impossible for them to go on in the present system ; 


" 
persuaded of the duty of a Christian minister to leave 
“J 


} 


Mr. Canning, I cannot say: certainly 


institutions, his intimate knowledge of Ireland, his 


nestion.—Jbid. pp. 192, 193. 


] 
| 


A Carnojic or tue Cuurcn or ENGLAND. 


* Cic. Philip IL. in Antonium 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURAL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 
By analogous Reference to the Practice of other Nations. 








HANDMAIDS.,. 





Gen. xvi. 1, 3.—‘‘ Now Sarai, Abram’s wife, bare him no children: and she had a hand 
maid, an Egyptian, whose name was Hagar. And she took Hagar her maid, the 
Egyptian, after Abram had dwelt ten years in the land of Canaan, and gave her to 
her husband Abram to be his wife.’’ 

Gen. xxix. 24.—‘* And Laban gave unto his daughter Leah, Zilpah her maid, for a 
handmaid.” Also Gen. xxix. 29. Gen xxx. 3, &c. 

































The people of Florida generally married one wife, and she was obliged to con- 
tinue faithful to her husband. ‘The men, however, did not conceive themselves 
bound by this law, but connected themselves with other women, which custom 
prevailed amongst all the Indian nations of the new world. This connexion 
was, however, always conducted with a deference to the first legitimate wife: 
the others being rather handmaids than wives, acting as servants ; their children 
were illegitimate, inferior in rank, and incapable of inheriting with those of the 





lawful wife.—Ensayo Cronologico, vy. 2, p. 6. 
> 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Ir willever be our wish to render all the assistance in our power to 
the young Divine, in prosecuting his Theological studies. With this 
view we have commenced, in our present number, a series of papers 
on the ‘ Early Fathers ;” and shall be happy, at any time, to give 
such information on any particular subject, as our limits and our 
plan will permit. In accordance with the solicitations of several 
of our friends, who have been anxious to be furnished with a com- 
prehensive list of books which are absolutely necessary, or more 
especially serviceable, for the student in divinity, it is our inten- 
tion to submit one to their consideration. Previously, however, to 
so doing, it has been thought advisable to re-publish, in a few 
successive numbers, several lists, which have been recommended by 
different Bishops, and other eminent divines of our Church, which may 
serve as a direction, according to the method of reading which any 
individual student may wish to pursue. Our own list will be 
arranged in such a way, as to point out, in the first place, the works, 
with the subjects of which a candidate for holy orders, whether deacon 
or priest, who would wish to distinguish himself at his examination by 
the Bishop, ought to be thoroughly acquainted :—Secondly, Those 
which the young clergyman will find it advantageous to peruse, in 
the further prosecution of his theological inquiries :—and lastly, 
Such standard works as seem essential to the formation of a small, 
but select and comprehensive Theological library. In order to make 
the list as valuable as possible, we shall add the current price to each 
work, and the dates of the best editions. 

Proceeding, therefore, with the lists in our possession, in Chro- 
nological order, we commence with the books recommended by Dr. 
Waterland, in his ‘‘ Advice to a Young Student,” which will be found 
in the sixth volume of his Works, edited by the present learned 
Bishop of Durham, page 315. We have not thought it necessary 
to include the course of Classical reading recommended to the young 











student. 











Theological Studies. 





No. I. 


Books to be read during the Student's Undergraduateship. 


Dr. WarerLAND’s List. 









































= eee Benet t tes 
| FIRST YEAR. SECOND YEAR, THIRD YEAR. FOURTH YEAR, 
| 
a eee, 
oe | —————| — 
| Pr : te 
| — inp °@ ‘ 3 é ‘ | a - 
} Jan. |Sharp s Sermons. |Tillotson’sSe¢ rmons, eo s Practical | Jenkins’s Reason 
Feb. |Calamy’s Sermons. | vol. i. fol. Jiscourses, Ist ableness of Chris- 
| ’ ind 2d parts. tianity. 
S consi Seen: Ree eeew eer es ae cecal ees 
| : IN ie? -ractical |Clarke’s a 
Mar. |Sprat’s Seresene. | Norris Pr actical | lark Lectures. 
1 RI ne | Discourses, 3d | Grot. de Verit. 
(prii| Blackhali’s ditto. a | ‘hog 
| and 4th parts. | Rel. Chris. 
ww a i cannigenineinipenditiltin dmmnetail enamine 
May |Hoadley’s Sermons.) Tillotson’sSermons,|Clagget’s Sermons, | Bennet on Popery. 
June |South’s Sermons. | vol. ii. fol. 2 vols. | Abridg. L. Cases. 
pose a | aoenoenecnsineil naan 
| 3 Pearson on the 
July |. “—* Atterbury’s (Lew. , 
| ” |South’s Sermons. } . Creed, with 
| Aug. | Sermons, 2 vols. ‘a ie , 

5 | King’s Crit. Hist. 
5 | See P eG “emempesig indy dante haat 
| Sep. |v ; : Lillotson’sSermons,|Atterbury’s (Fr.) |West on the Re- 

Young’s Sermons. a ca ~ P 
Oct. vol. iii. fol. Sermons. surrection. 
Nov. {Scot’s Sermons and |Stillingfleet’s Ser- ° 
ov. |Scot’s Se ns and sain, . Burnet’s Articles. 
| Dec. | Discourses, 3 vols. mons. 
| 
} | 








Supposing now that you have in four years gained a competent skill in Greek 
and Latin authors, and in the arts and sciences, and that you have laid some 
foundation in English Divinity, from reading sermons; and that you have a 
general view of the controversies on foot from the books mentioned, and some 
insight into Church history ; next (if not done already) learn Hebrew: then 
take in hand some good commentator, Grotius or Patrick, and read it through. 
You may take Josephus’s History along with it, and Dupin’s Canon of the Old 
Testament. From thence proceed to the New Testament, which also read care- 
fully over with some commentator, Grotius, Hammond, or Whitby; the last I 
should prefer to be read through, and the others to be consulted on occasion. 
From thence go on to the Church writers, taking them in order of time ; first 
seeing a character of their works in Dupin, or Cave, or Bull; and let Bingham’s 
Ecclesiastical Antiquities be consulted, where he treats of such matters as you 
meet with, that have any difficulty in them. Thus go on till you come to the 
fourth century, at least, if your time, business, and other circumstances will 
permit. If not, you must be contented to take the easier and shorter way ; and 
study such books as may more immediately serve to furnish you as a preacher : 
which may be these that follow, besides those beforementioned. 








Bull’s Latin Works, fol. Grab. edit. 
Nelson’s Life of Bull, with his English 

Works, in 4 vols. 8vo. 

— —— Feasts and Fasts. 
Stanhope’s Epistles and Gospels, 4 vols. 
Kettlewell’s Measures of Obedience. 
on the Sacrament. 

— Practical Believer. 

Scot’s Christian Life, 5 vols. 
Lucas’s Inquiry after Happiness, 2 vols. 
Hammond's Practical Catechism. 
VOL. XII. NO. I. 





Fleetwood’s Relative Duties. 
Stillingfleet’s Origines Sacre. 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation. 
F’. Paul's History of the Council of Trent. 
Clarendon’s History. 
Cosin’s Canon of Scripture. 
Stillingfleet’s Cases, 2 
Norris’s Humility and Prudence, 2vols. 
——_—— Reason and Faith. 
Wilkins’s Natural Religion. 
Dean Sherlock’s Works. 

I 


vols. 











8 Superstitions respecting Christmas-day. 






















g Potter’s Church-Government. sutler’s Analogy. 
Q l’s Causes of Corruption. Watts’s Scripture History. 
lock, Bishop of London, on Pro- Archdeacon St. George’s Examination 
phecy, Trial of the Witnesses, &c. for Holy Orders. 
West on the Resurrection. Stackhouse’s History of the Bible. 
Observations on the Conversion of St. Nichols’s Defensio Ecclesia Anglicane. 
Paul. Wake’s Catechism. 
Wollaston’s Re — . Nature. Clagget’s Operations of the Spirit. 
Conybeare’s Defer * Revealed Re- Chillingworth. 
' ligion Cave’s Primitive Christianity. 













































i SERMONS. 
: Lucas’s. Fiddes’s (3 vols.) Blair’s (4 vols.) 
: Barrow’s. Fothergill’s. Abernethy’s. 
Hickman’s (2 vols. Seed’s (4 vols.) Bishop Sherlock’s. 
i oo’s, But] ler’s. Balguy’s (2 vols.) 
Beveridge’ Waterland’s. Dodwell’s (2 vols.) 
>. — 


COINCIDENCE IN SUPERSTITIONS 


ON A SINGULAR 
PECTING CHRISTMAS-DAY. 


RES 
Mr. Evrror,—The following extracts are so singularly coincident 
in allusion, that I cannot help requesting you to insert them for the 
amusement of your readers. ‘The origin of the former superstition 
may be familiar to many; and that of the latter is, probably, to be 
found in the traditional remembrance by some early colonist of the 
notions of his forefathers. ‘There are several passages in the ancient 
writers, which make mention of a consternation amongst animals on 
casion of an extraordinary birth; and, probably, both the super- 
stitions of the Devonians and the Canadian Indians, may have been 
derived from an earlier date than that of Christianity, although applied 
to one of its mysteries ; since, as is well-known, Pagan nations were, 
in the first ages of our era, Christianized for the benefit of converts. 
A superstitious notion prevails in the north of Devonshire, that at 12 o'clock 
at night, on Christmas-eve, the oxen in their stalls are alu 1ys fo ind on their knees, 





as in an a of devotion; and that, (which is still more singular.) since the 

alteration of the style, they con ~~ » to do this on the eve of Old Christmas- 
day. There is an old print of the Nativity, in which the oxen in the stable, near 
the virgin and « hil l, are represented upon their knees as in a suppliant posture. 
This graphic representation has, probably, given rise to the above superstitious 
notion on this h id.—Br AND’S Popu lar Antiquitie s, Vol. :. p- 354. 

When it was midnight, I walked out, and strolled in the woods contiguous 
to the house. I was suddenly roused from a delicious reverie by observing a 
dark object moving slowly and cautiously among the trees. At first I fancied 
it was a bear, but a nearer inspection discovered an Indian on all-fonrs; for a 
moment I felt unwilling to throw myself in his way, lest he should be medi- 
tating some sinister design against me; however, on his waving his hand and 
putting his finger on his lips, I approached him, and, notwithstanding his injunc- 
tion to silence, inquired what he didthere. “Me watch to see the deer kneel,’ 
replic dhe; “ this is Christmas night, and all the deer fall upon their knees to the 
Great Spirit and look up.” ‘The solemnity of the scene, and the grandeur of the 
idea, alike contribute d to fillme with awe. It was affecting to find traces of the 
Christian faith « _ ng in such a place, even in the form of such a tradition.” — 
Sketches of Upper Canada, by Joun Howison, Esq. p. 191. 

Such a parallelism in the superstitions of people put asunder, “ as 
far as the east is from the west,” by civilization, localities, and religions, 
is, at least, curious. ec. 
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REGISTER. 


PORT PL PL OF 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 


CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Diocesan Committee within the Diocese of Ely. 


Ar a General Meeting of the above 
Committee, holden in the Combination 
Room of St. John’s College, on Tues- 
day, November 17, 1829; the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ely in the 
chair: the list of Benefactors and 
Annual Subscribers for the year ending 
at the Audit in November 1829, hav- 
ing been pres¢ nted, the following 
statement was read and unanimously 
adopted — 

The Sub-Committee have to report, 
that in each year since the year 1821, 
they have distributed the number of 
books and tracts as undermentioned, 





ViZ.-— 

in Test P r OU I 
Year Bibles mer Bo t 
1822..144 264 319 1,319 
1823..123 33 251 1,584 
1$24..134 203 296 2,932 
1825..341 245 530 0,295 
1826..324 344 555 5,011 
1827..318 289 1,042 41,526 
1828.. 340 338 817 6,275 
1829.. 448 352 =—-1,033 9,435 
And that since the institution of this 

Committee they have distributed 5,159 

> 


Bibles, 3,388 Testaments, 9,945 Prayer 
Books, 47,744 other Books and Tracts. 

The Sub-Committee have great sa- 
tisfaction in stating that the increased 
distribution of the present year has 
arisen in a great measure from the 
extension of Sunday Schools in the 
Diocese. ; 

The Sub-Committee state, with re- 
gret, that the Rev. Richard Duffield 
has signified his wish to resign the 
office of S¢ cretary to this Committee. 

After which, the following resolu- 
tions were proposed and unanimously 
agreed to _ , 

1. That a donation of 302 be re- 
mitted to the Treasurers of the Parent 
Society. 

2. That the best thanks of this 
Committee be given to the Rev. 
Ri:hard Duffield, for his valuable ser- 
vices during the time he has discharg- 
ed the oflice of Secretary. 

3. That the Rev. John Graham, 
Fellow of Jesus College, be requested 
to accept the oftice of Secre tary to this 


Conmi t 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTS. 


Tne Fourth Annuai Meeting of the 
‘ Society established in the Diocese of 
Ely and University of Cambridge, in 
aid of the Incorporate d Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts,” was held in the Town 
Hall, on Tuesday, Nov. 17, and re- 
spectably attended. 

The Lord Bishop of Ely, on taking 
the chair, requested that the report, 
which had been prepared, of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society during the 
past year, might be read. 

The Rey.J. Griffith, B.D. Secretary, 
then read a satisfactory report of the 
operations of the Society, in which 
everal facts were detailed of an in- 
teresting nature. In allusion to tlie 


local state of the Society, it appears 
that during the last year the sum of 
24/. 1s. has been received in donations, 
and the annual subscriptions amount 
to 2331. 5s. In the latter there has 
been a diminution, which is accounted 
for from the circumstance of many 
members having quitted the Univer- 
sity, who consequently have discon- 
tinued their subscriptions. 

Some able speeches were delivered 
by the Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Chafy, 
Dr. Turton, Professor Sedgwick, and 
others, pointing out the claims which 
the Society has upon us as Christians, 
and the encouragements which we 
have to persevere in so good a 
work. 
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Monthly Register. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


County of Huntingdon. 


On Friday the 30th of October, 1829, 
a Meeting of the Clergy of the county 
of Huntingdon was convened, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
propriety of establishing a Local Board 
in the county. The Rey. Dr. 
Maltby be ing in the chair, the follow- 
i unanimously 


above 
ing resolutions were 
adopted :— 

1. Moved by the Rev. E. Edwards, 
and seconded by the Rey. William 
Palmer, 

That this meeting do express their 
Mutual 
Assurance Society, as tending to in- 
crease the comfort and respectability 
of the Clergy and their families, and 
that they are anxious to co-operate 


approbation of the Clergy 


with such Society in the furtherance of 


its objects. 

9 “Moved by the Rev. R. A. Nash, 
and seconded by the Rev.D.J.Hopkins, 

That a Local Board, to communicate 
with the Board of Directors of the 
Clergy Mutual Assurance Society, be 
now formed in this county, for the ac- 
commodation of the Clergy thereof, 
and other interested parties residing 
therein, and that the meetings of such 
Local Board be held at Huntingdon. 

3. Moved by the Rev. Edward Peck, 
and seconded by the Kev. b. Puckle, 

That the Huntingdonshire Local 
Board do consist ot the Clergy and 
Gentry now named. The Lord Bishop 
of Lincoln has been pleased to allow 
himself to be nominated President, and 
the Rev. Dr. Maltby Chairman of the 
Board. 

t. Moved by R. Smith, Esq. and 
seconded by the Rev. H. Maule, 

‘hat the Rev. John Fell and the 
Rev. John White be appointed Secre- 
taries of the Huntingdonshire Local 
Board. 

5. Moved by David Veasey, Esq 
and seconded by the Rev. John Fell, 


That the Huntingdonshire Local 
Board be governed in all their pro- 
ceedings according to regulations to 
be approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors in London: and that the Chair- 
man be requested to make known to 
the Directors the resolutions passed 
at the meeting of this day, and to 
obtain authority for incurring expenses 
on account of the Society in transacting 
local business. 

6. Moved by the Rev. R.S. Barton, 
and seconded by the Rev. D. J. Hop- 
kins, 

That the thanks of this 
meeting be given to the Rev. John 
Hodgson for his attendance as Secre- 
tary to the Board of Directors, and the 
clear and able explanations giving by 
him respecting the designs of the So- 


cordial 


ciety. 
(Sis 


ned) Epwarp Matrrtsy, D.D. 
Chairman. 


The Chairman having left the chair, 
it was moved (with permission) by the 
Rev. John Hogdson, and seconded by 
the Rev. William Palmer, that the 
thanks of the meeting be given to the 
Rev. Dr. Maltby for his kindness in 
taking the chair upon this occasion, 
and for his zealous attention at all 
times to whatever may tend towards 
promoting the welfare and respect- 
ability of the Clergy. 

J.Fe.t, 1 Secretaries to th: 
J. Wuirtt S Local Board. 


Assurances may be made in this 
Society by Clergymen, for provision in 
Sickness, annuities in Old Age, pay- 
ments at Death, and endowments for 
the education and _ settlement of 
Children. 

Application to be made to the Rev. 
John Fell, Huntingdon, or the Rev. 
John White, Brampton, of whom pro- 
spectuses may be had. 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Domestic.—The funds have main- 
tained their high prices during the 
past month, and consols remain un- 
usually elevated; but that this is an 
unnatural price, even at the present 
moment, when monied men can find 
no employment for their — and 
therefore vest it in stock as their only 
resource, must be evident even to the 
most superficial observer; that such a 
circumstance has helped to raise them, 
is indubitable; but that the full effect 
is the result of a manceuvre is beyond 
all doubt. The expected change of 
the 4 per cents. to 34 per cent. may be 
either the cause or the consequence of 
the present state of the funds ; we only 
look to the consequence, which is pro- 
mised to be one of benefit to fhe 
nation. We consider the measure un- 
just, and like every other unjust mea- 
sure, it will produce injury to the 
parties who partake of it, and probably 
to many besides. The holders of the 
stock proposed to be reduced have 
already received their portion; for 


whilst the other funds have risen enor- 
mously, theirs has been kept nearly at 
par; they have therefore been deprived 


of their just and equitable due in the 
corresponding advance, from whatever 
cause that may have sprung. A larger 
quantity of 34 per cent. stock must be 
created to meet the reduction, the in- 
terest of which will be of less amount 
than that of the stock reduced ; but it 
ought to be remembered, that this in- 
crease, if redeemed at par, the only 
just way of making the estimate, 
would cost a much larger sum to effect 
its redemption. 

The effects of the new police esta- 
blishment appear to be beneficial to the 
peace and safety of the metropolis, but 
not so much so as to countervail the 
increase of crime from the increase of 
dram-drinking, which is now extended 
toan alarming degree. The policy of 
our forefathers was to supply the la- 
bouring classes with a wholesome malt 
beve rage, at as moderate a price as 
times and circumstances would permit ; 
and to restrain the practice of swal- 
lowing ardent spirits, by taxing them 
highly. Some acts of later admini- 
strators have reversed this, and the 
consequence is, an enormous increase 
in the consumption of spirits—a mul- 


tiplication of crime, which has been 
certified by the magistrates from the 
bench, and a corresponding corruption 
of the manners and habits of the lower 
orders. The augmented number of 
suicides, and sudden deaths, traceable 
to this changed system of policy, is 
truly awful. 

It is a gratification, that however 
evil-disposed persons may unite toge- 
ther for a time to work mischief, a 
period will arrive, in which an over- 
ruling Providence causes the hidden 
things of darkness be disclosed. 
This time is now fast approaching, to 
that body, formerly designated as the 
Roman Catholic Association; and 
who, though they renounced the name 
in affected compliance with the man- 
date of the legislature, still continued 
banded together, devising further 
means of ruin to their country. These 
persons have disagreed amongst them- 
selves, concerning a large sum of 
money, the produce of the Catholic 
Kent, and which the treasurer, in 
opposition to the request of the com- 
mittee, refuses either to give up or 
account for: hence disunion has 
arisen, and, in their hasty discord, they 
have accused other of misde- 
meanours on various occasions, with 


to 


each 


many other circumstances, all tending 
to expose the real characters and in- 
tentions of the parties at the head of 
the Association; which may be a warn- 
ing for the future, to easy incredulous 
persons, how they suffer themselves to 
be imposed upon, and made tools of, 
by artful men, who hide, under a 
ready flow of high-sounding words, 
designs fraught with unutterable woe 
to our once flourishing and happy 
country; for it is in vain to attempt 
disguising that she is fast losing her 
claim to that condition. At the com- 
mencement of the year just closed, 
how different her situation to 
what it is on the present New Year’s- 
day. Then our manufacturers were 
employed, our commerce was com- 
paratively active, the agricultural por- 
tion of the community had gathered 
in a plentiful increase, and every 
prospect wore a smiling appearance. 
The legislature met, and intimidated 
by the idle, though loud and boastful 
threats, of this handful of demagogues, 


was 
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consented, in an evil hour, to sacrifice 
their duty to their Creator to their 
fear of His creatures. What is the 
consequence? we have dishonoured 
God, and he has hid his face from us. 
Hence our commerce is ruined, our 
manufactories are closed, our farmers 
have expended much money and la- 
bour on crops, which have proved 
scarcely worth gathering in; and, 
with the prospect of a hard winter 
before us, we have an enormous popu- 
lation without employment of any 
kind, who must, for months at least, 
struggle through a miserable  exis- 
tence, on the scanty pittance which 
may be afforded to them by over- 
burde ned parishes. The liberals of the 
age may, and no doubt will, smile 
contemptuously at the idea of the 
Deity’s wrath being excited, by what 
he will te rm just and necessary policy, 
or that these calamities are the effects 
of his anger; they will consider them 
as arising from other sources, looking 
only to secondary causes, and forgetful 
that God is the first great cause and 
mover of every event on earth. But 
it behoves the Christian Remembrancer 
to mark the events of God's providence, 
according to the rules of his will, not 
by the misrule of liberalism; and 
they bid us, when we obey his com- 
mands, to watch for his protection 
and blessing as the reward of our obe- 
dience; when we despise and neglect 
them, to look for wrath and punish- 
ment. Let not Christians forget to 
pray that repentance may be given to 
the nation, who, through their rulers, 
have offended Him, if by any means 
the heavy judgments suspended over 
us may be softened into a fatherly 
chastisement ; that the correction may 
not be after our unrighteousness, but 
according to Lis great mercy. 

PortucaL.—In this kingdom every 
thing has now been for some time 
perfectly tranquil. It is rumoured 
that Prince Polignae intends to ac- 
knowledge Don Miguel's government, 
and that his example will be speedily 
followed by the British Court. 

Eastern Evrore.—tThe illness of 
the Emperor of Russia, at one period 
assuming an alarming appearance, has 
been almost the only évent, connected 
with foreign affairs, which can, during 
the past month, have excited the 





slightest degree of interest in the pub- 
lic mind. ‘The death of his Imperial 
Majesty might have proved fatal to 
the stability of his empire, and have 
materially affected the now general 
tranquillity of Europe. The empire 
of Russia is composed of such hetero- 
geneous and unconnected materials, 
united only by the superintending 
force of a single mind, who, in his 
turn, depends for his supremacy on the 
will of a powerful aristocracy, daily in- 
creasing in numbers, and becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with their strength, that 
a civil war would, at any time, lead 
to its dismemberment, its strength, 
manifestly, being vastly disproportioned 
to its bulk; of what value can Lap- 
land or the Tartarian wastes be as 
provinces; and how very slight is the 
tenure by which Finland and Poland 
are attached to Russia Proper! Should 
the monarchy fall into feeble hands, 
or the succession be disputed,—both 
which events would probably follow the 
demise of the reigning Emperor, Rus- 
sia would be divided into two or three 
states,—possibly a greater number,— 
each perfectly distinguishable from the 
other by the total difference in their 
language, manners, and customs; and 
who, after they had once come to a 
settlement, would arrive at civilization 
by a much more rapid progress than 
they can ever do whilst they remain 
the remote dependencies of a court, 
itself but just emerged from barbarism. 

The treaty of peace between Russia 
and Turkey has been officially signed 
by both parties. An offer has been 
made by the Porte to Russia, of a con- 
siderable portion of territory, for which 
the latter should remit in part, or en- 
tirely, the military contribution which 
the Sultan’s impoverished treasury 
would never be able to pay. 

The proposed territorial cession 
would, in Asia, comprise the greater 
part of Turkish Armenia, westward of 
Erzerouni; in Europe, Moldavia and 
Wallachia are offered,—being, in fact, 
already lost to the Porte: but these, 
it has been suggested by the neigh- 
bouring Courts, should be erected into 
a separate state, interposing between 
Russia, Turkey, and Austria, in the 
same way as Bavaria and Piedmont 
lie between the latter power and 
France. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW CHURCHES. 


The Chapel of the Royal Hospital of St. Katharine, in the Regent’s Park, London, has 
een consecrated by the Bishop of London, who preached on the occasion. 

A new Chapel, called St. Mary’s Chapel, in the parish of Funtington, near Chichester, 
has been consecrated by the Bishop of the Diocese. It is capable of accommodating 130 
persons, and was built under the sanction of His Majesty’s Commissioners, at the sole 
expense of Charles Baker, Esq., of Sennicotts, who, having granted the freehold site, has 
appropriated a sum in Government Funds as an endowment to provide a permanent 
income for the Minister, and other expenses. The Bishop of the Diocese, the Dean and 
Archdeacon of Chichester, have united with the Founder as Trustees of the Establish- 
ment. 

The foundation-stone of a new Church, to be erected at Coleford, a hamlet in the 
village of Kilmersdon, Somerset, has been laid by J.T. Jolliffe, Esq., Lord of the 


Hundred. 


ORDINATIONS.—1829. 


9. | Oxford sececoce Oct, 4. 
0. | Peterborough... Nov. 1. 

Rochester eeeeee Sept. 27. 
| Salisbury .seeeee Oct. 11 


Bath & Wells seve Oct. 4. Hereford eecece 


Durhum cecocese Oct. 4. } Lincoln zeccceee S 


2 
Ely soessss-ceee Nov. 8. | Llandaff .++ee- Sept. 27. 
9 


‘ 
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Exeter secesevers .25. | Norwich ..eeee Sept. 


DEACONS. 


Name. Degree. College. University. By Bishop of 
Aislabie, William John «seccecceee Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Astley, Henry Milles esecee B.A. Corp. Christi Camb. Norwich 
Avery, John Symons .wecoeee++++- B.A. Magd. Hall Oxf. Exeter 
Barker, Alleyne Higgs .+-esseee.- B.A. Christ Camb. Lincoln 
Barrick, Robert seeeseces++.eeee M.A. Fell. of Queen’s Camb. Ely 
Bassett, Christopher ...eee.eeeee Lit. Llandaff 
Batchellor, Edward William ....+- B.A. Christ Church Oxf. Bath & Wells 
Beauchamp, James . B.A. Clare Hall Camb. Oxford 
Bette, FORM cccccces . B.A. Queen's Camb. Bath & Wells 
St. Edmund H. Oxf. Norwich 
St. Alban Hall Oxf. Norwich 
Jesus Oxf. Salisbury 
DOE. Beha waddiess 6000s Clare Hall Camb. Hereford 
Brown, James Layton...e..sccceee University Oxf. Lincoln 
Bulmer, William Henry Philip .... St. Bee’s Coll. Durham 
St. John’s Camb. Hereford 
Queen’s Camb. Ely 
Chester, George .cccccccccccsecs Queen’s Oxf. Oxford 
Child, Vicesimus Knox ....ccceece Sidney Sussex Camb. Lincoln 
Exeter Oxf. Lincoln 
Exeter Oxf. Exeter 
Emmanuel Camb. _ Ely 
St. John’s Camb. Exeter 
Wadham Oxf. Exeter 
Magd. Hall Oxf. Peterborough 
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Bewsher, George 
Blencowe, Edward Everard 
Bowling, William.... 


Butler, Thomas .-cccecesecccce 
Chapman, Abel... secccscccccccese 
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Clarke, Henry Danvers ....ecceee 
RN Noo hon ded ke dharma bcecane 
Colbeck, William Royde .ooe.++ee- 
Cookesley, John Sparke .-eeeesese 
Crowley, James Campbell . 

Dukinfield, Charles Egerton .oeee-- 
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Devree. Colleve. University. By Bishop of 
Foley, Richard eoccccesese M.A. Fell. of Emman. Camb. Ely 
Gibson, Matthew ....ccccessccccee B.A. Trinity Camb. Salisbury 
Goodwin, James ....ecccees-eeee B.A. Corp. Christi Camb. Norwich 
Gunn, John .ccces .. M.A. Exeter Oxf. Norwich 
Hawker, Robert Stephen ..«.. B. Magd. Hal! Oxf. Exeter 
Hill, Thomas Barton .eccoesescee B. Wadham Oxf. Oxford 
Hodgson, John.sccocsscccccceess B.. Fell. of Trinity Camb. Ely 
Jesus Camb. Norwich 
Christ Camb. Durham 
Caius Camb. Norwich 
Trinity Oxf. Exeter 
St. Bee’s Coll. Durham 
Merton Oxf. Lincoln 
Exeter Oxf. Exeter 
Trinity Camb. Rochester 
St. John’s amb. Salisbury 
Queen's ‘amb. Norwich 
Corp. Christi Camb. Norwich 
Fell. of Trinity Camb. Ely 
Fell. of New Oxf. Hereford 
Trinity Camb. Durham 
Stud. Chr. Ch. Oxf. Oxford 
. Trinity Hall Camb. Norwich 
Queen’s Oxf. Lincoln 
Trinity Camb. Exeter 
St. John’s Camb. Ely 
Trinity Camb. Norwich 
University Oxf. Bath & Wells 
St. Peter’s Camb. Ely 
Fell. of New Oxf. Hereford 
Magdalene Camb. Lincoln 
Corp. Christi Camb. Ely 
Fell. of Trinity Camb. Ely 
Cath. Hall Camb. Durham 
St. Peter's Camb. Peterborough 
St. Edmund H. Oxf. Bath & Wells 
Christ Camb. Lincoln 
Trinity Camb. Durham 
Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Fell. of Emman. Camb. Ely 
Trinity Camb. Ely 
Magdalene Camb. Bath & Wells 
Magdalene Camb. Salisbury 
St. John’s Camb. Durham 
St. Peter’s Camb. Norwich 
Trinity Hall Camb. Norwich 
Pembroke Oxf. Exeter 
Corp. Christi Camb. Lincoln 
Fell. of Queen's Camb. Ely 
Clare Hall Camb. Durham 
Queen’s Oxf. Salisbury 
Christ Camb. Norwich 
Trinity Oxf. Lincoln 
Trinity Oxf. Salisbury 
Worcester Oxf. Oxford 
Balliol Oxf. Norwich 
Oriel Oxf. Bath & Wells 
Christ Camb. Lincoln 
Pembroke Oxf. Exeter 
St. John’s Camb. Norwich 
Christ Camb. Lincoln 
Clare Hall Camb. Hereford 
Trinity Camb. Bath & Wells 


Hodgson, John.ccccess coccccccoe B. 
Hopper, Edmund Hector ..seee-- 3. 


Hutchinson, G. H. Hely .cccsceces M. 
Innes, George cccccccossccccccce Bz 
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Jones, Robert ...-ccccocsescedss 
Lancaster, Thomas Burne ..-eee-+ B. 
Ley, John ssccccceserreecccece M. 
Martin, Richard Fiennes Wykeham . B. 
Matthews, John ° cone B 
Monney, John Deadley eee eeeeee 
Morse, Francis ..--cccesess cosece 
Myers, Charles John .esseseesecs 
Newbolt, William Henry 

Newby, Mark .scscccesecess 
Nind, Philip Henry «ccece cocececs 
Nottidge, Henry Pepys «+eeesees-. 
Parker, Charles..ee.. 

Parker, 


Peacock, Edwards ceccooce sesees 
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Platt, George eeeeeeeers 
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Plummer, Seth Burge ......-eeeeee 
Potter, William. .cccesscccccesece 
Price, Rice wcccccsccccccssccece 
Radcliffe, Charles Delmé...cce eee 
Raven, Wodehouse Berney Atkins.. 
Riddell, Thomas ...ccccccccccess 
Ridsdale, William John .ecoesceee 


> s “ile 
Rigg, George sccesssevccesccece 
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Roberts, Henry secccesecesceess 
Robinson, George Alington....-ess 
Rolls, Philip Mills ....cecceecess 
Russell, Rt. Hon. Lord Wriothesley ‘ 
Shelford, William Heard....ccceces 
Smedley, Edward Arthur «+e... 


Smith, Roger ssccccscscesescecs 
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Smith, Samuel .ccccscccsccveessce 
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Snowdon, John..ee.. 
Sprigge, William ..cccccesseesees 
Steward, Francis ecccecseccsessece 
Stockham, John Henry ceccoesees 
Stratton, Geroge William eecceess 


Stuart, Theodosius Burnett .eoscece.s 
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Sunderland, Samuel.sccsccceerers 
Tatum, William Wyndham .eeeee 
Tharpe, Augustus James 

Tompson, Matthew Carrier .cccccce 
Trenchard, Walter Ashfordby ...e«-- 
Vaughan, Henry -ccecccecccccoes 
Walpole, Thomas....+cceseseeess 
Warre, Francis eccesecscce 
Webb, Robert Holden ...ceeeecces 
Wellington, William... esccceresecs 
Whiting, Robert wscccscccesecers 
Whitworth, Thomas... 

Williams, Benjamin Thomas ...... 
Williams, Edward Pickering ..eees 
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PRIESTS. 


Name. Degree. Colleze. Univer sity. By Bishop of 
Lit. Salisbury 
Arlett, Henry seccccccceccecscee M.A. Fell. of Pemb. Camb. Ely 

Arthur, George Frederick ......+- B.A. Trinity Oxf. Exeter 

Askew, Joseph ..ccce.s-.s.ee00 M.A. Queen’s Oxf. Oxford 
Audland, William Fisher.....e+.e. M.A. Queen's Oxf. Oxford 
Baldwin, Frederick St. Leger «22006 B.A. Queen's Ox. Rochester 

B.A. Clare Hall Camb. Ely 

Bayly, William Goodenough .eeec.. B.A. Fell. of New Oxf. Hereford 

Beil, John on B.A. University Oxf. Durham 


Blackett, John Alexander .....2-. B.A. Christ Ch. Oxf. Norwich 
Llandaff 


Anderson, Mason .cccrcccccseccecs 


Bates, Edward eccocccosoce 


Blower, James .. ceccccsccccescce Lit. 
Bath & Wells 


Bower, Robert vcccccscccccsecces BA. Jesus Camb. 


Bradstock, Rowland Thomas ...... M.A. University Oxf. Exeter 
Queen’s Camb. Norwich 


Lincoln Oxf. Salisbury 
Fell. of King’s Cam’. Norwich 
Corp. Christi Camb. Peterborough 
Queen's Camb. Norwich 

St. John’s Camb. Lincoln 
Corp. Christi Camb. Norwich 
New Oxf. Oxford 
Emmanuel Camb. Lincoln 
Christ Camb. Durham 
Worcester Oxf. Peterborough 
Lincoln Oxf. Salisbury 
Trinity Oxf. Exeter 

St. John’s Camb. Salisbury 
Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Trinity Camb. Exeter 
Exeter Oxf. Peterborough 
Trinity Camb. Bath & Wells 
Corp. Christi Camb. Norwich 
University Oxf. Peterborough 
Merton Oxf. Peterborough 
Trinity Dublin Norwich 
Trinity Camb. Bath & Wells 
Corp. Christi Camb. Norwich 
Jesus Oxf. Llandaff 
Brasennose Oxf, Lincoln 

St. John’s Oxf. Jath & Wells 
Brasennose Oxf. Exeter 
Queen’s Camb. Norwich 
Pembroke Oxf. Salisbury 
Magd. Hall Oxf. Bath & Wells 
St. John’s Camb. Ely 


Brown, James Mellor ....cecsecee 
Browne, Henry sccccccccceeress 
Buller, Lionel ..ccoscccccccecses 
Cape, William .ecccessescersccses 
Chaplin, William oeee 
Cogswell, Norris -cccccccccccsese 
Cooper, T. Jennings. cccsscccesees 
Corfe, Joseph .. ccccccccccvccere 
Dawson, Edward Henry .-eecces.e 
Dodd, William eeeereesereeee* *** 
Dudley, Edward ..ccoccccescecee 
Escott, George Sweet ..ccecsees 
Farwell, William ....cccesrs 
Fitzmaurice, James ..eeee 

Frere, Edward ccccccccccccvcecs 
Frobisher, Joseph James...+eeses 
Gunn, John csscccseccccce 

lales, John Dixon ..ccccscccoess 
Hankinson, Thomas Edward ..eee. 
Harding, William ...-ccscccrece 
Harrison, James Harwood ...ececee 
Hart, Richard ...-cccecccceetece 


Hayes, Charles.scccccosccesecees 
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Hogge, George .ccccsccccccccese 
Hughes, Jenkin wcccsccecccvcess 
Hull, John .ecccerecessccccvers 
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Hutchinson, James eecccccecesece 
Huyshe, John .... 

Johnson, John Munnings 

Jordan, George Colebrook 


Jowlson, John et eereeereseeereee 
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Keeling, William .ccccccescccesss 


Kennaway, Charles Edward ...... A. Fell. St.John’s Camb. Bath & Wells 
Leir, William Marriot ...e.eeseee-- B.A. Wadham Oxf. Bath & Wells 
Llewellin, William .eoe.ss.eeee-s Lit. Llandaff 
Manning, Alexander ....e.+++«-- B.A. Cath. Hall Camb. Lincoln 
Maude, Joseph oeccce.-ccccscccce B.A. Fell. of Queen’s Oxf. Lincoln 
Millard, Edward .....eecceee-+ee B.A. Exeter Oxf. Norwich 
Morgan, David ....ccccecrccece Lit. Llandaff 
Morgan, Frederick ...esececeeseee B.A. St. John’s Oxf. Lincoln 
Morgan, Theophilus... ...erceceees Lit. Llandaif 
Morgan, Thomas ..escecesececece Lit. Llandaft 
Morshead, William ...ecesceeees+ B.A. Sidney Sussex Camb. Exeter 
Neate, ArGhur cocetsccssccccasen ea Trnily Oxf. Oxford 
Palairet, Charles .ccecccceesseoee M.A. Fell. of Queen’s Oxf. Oxford 
Vhilpot, William Doveton ....ee.. B.A. Lincoln Oxf. Peterborough 
Pinneger, Richard Broome........ M.A. Pembroke Oxf. Lincoln 
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Ecclesiastical Inte lligenc e. 


By Bishop of 


Pol Sard cacececscces eens B.A Exeter Oxf Exeter 
Poore, Phil hom 6 xcaeu aes ecccoce B.A. Queen’ Oxf. Salisbury 
Powell, M heewanemeedace ma Llandaff 
Pratt, W eeee cocccocee B.A. Trinity Camb. Norwich 
Rawlins, I coccceccccece B.A. Emmanuel Camb. Norwich 

t 1, ¢ r ee eeeess ee M.A iixeter Oxt. Durham 

t George cece. coscccecscccee M.A. Queen’ Oxf. Oxford 

ROGETE, FORM sccecccece eocceeee B.A. Trinity Dublin Lincoln 
Sanders, Bradfield ..ccccccccecee B.A. St. Peter's Camb. Norwich 
Serrell, Henry Digby ....cesceeese B.A. Queen’ Oxf. Bath & Wells 
Strond, Joseph ...cccccccsecceces M.A. Wadham Oxf. Llandaft 
Baylor, Michard ciccececcecccess BA. Gueen’s Camb. Ely 

Terrot, Charles Pratt ....cccece .- B.A. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Thomas, Horatio James .....+-... Lit. , Llandaff 
Thompson, Cornelius sescccesecseee B.A. Trinity Camb. Lincoln 
Thompson, Joseph eoccccceseceee Lit. Dur har 
SOGG, Wie Wilset cc oscocccsec St. John Camb. Durham 
aurner, dobu Fisher .ccccesesscve BRA Worcester Oxf, Exeter 
Waite, John Deane.cccccccecccce B.A Clare Hal Camb. Lincoln 
Walsh, Joseph Neate .ccccesseese M.A. St. John’s Oxf. Salisbury 
Warren, George Bodley .......... B.A. Worcester Oxf. Bath & Well 
We, WH. Hatediescccce «eee BA. Trinity Camb. Durham 
Webber, Edward Alexander ..cecee B.A. Sc. John’ Camb. Bath & Wells 
Webster, Rowland .ccccccccccccee B.A Lincoln Oxf. Durham 
Wilkinson, William Farley coecccoo M.A. Fell. Corp. Chr. Camb. Ely 
Weodrel, Themes cccccccceesece BA St. John’s Oxf. Lincoln 
Wyld, William Thomas .......--. B.A. Christ Ch. Oxf. Salisbury 
Yardley, John .eccscccee B.A. St. John’s Cainb. Hereford 


Deacons, 88—Priests, 88S—Total, 176. 


LERICAL APPOINTMENTS 


Name. Appointment. 
Burrow, E. J. ..«« Joint Sec. to S.P.C. K. and Chapl. to St. Katharine’s Hosp 


Irvine, Thomas .... Mastership of Thornton Grammar School. 
Kidd, Thomas .... Head Mastership of Norwich Grammar School. 
et Te aéaup aon Doinestic Chapl. to Lord Crewe. 


Russell, A. B. .... Domestic Chapl. to the Right Hon. the Earl of Portmore 
Valpy, F. ..+.++++ Head Mastership of Reading School. 


PREFERMENTS, 


Nam Preferment. unty. Diocese. Patron. 


a Dewsall, V. ke sali { Sten Thad Hosp. 
Brickenden, F. with Callow, C. Hereford London 
~ to Winford, R. Somerset B.& Wells Worcest.Coll.Oxf 
Condover, V. : 4 ee f 7" 
Burton, H. jun.... with Longnor, C. d sslop \ Lichfield E. W. S. Owen, Esq 
fo Upton Cressett, R. Hereford J.C. Pe lham, Esq 
: ; € Austerfield, C. Notts , 
Cuthbert, W..+++4 Di Bawticy. C. ~_ , York 
Fletcher, W. «++. Charsfield, P.C. Suffolk Norwich Earl Howe 
Abbots Bickington, P.C. ? Lord Rolle 
Foulkes, P. Davy., ‘to Shebbear, V. Devon Exeter hi —_ 
with Sheepwash, C. 5 —e 
Grape, Richard Hinlip, R. Worcester Worcester James West, Esq. 
** Uo Hoggeston, R Bucks Lincoln Worcester Coll. Ox! 


Vicar of Blythe 
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Name. Pref rment, Cou nty. Diocese. Patron. 
Myers, Charles John Flintham, V. Notts York Trin. Coll. Camb. 
D.&C. of Westmins. 


. Christ : ; ve “pe 
Preston, George.. wrist Church, V. . Middlesex London, and Governors of St. 
with St. Leonard, R. . 
Barth. Hosp. alt. 


Roberts, R.L.Anwyl Llangwfan, R. Denbigh Bangor Bishop of Bangor 
Raymond, S. .... Swindon, R. Gloucest. Gloucest. 

Shelford, W. Heard Preston, R. Suffolk Norwich Emman. Coll. Camb. 
Shepherd, J.....+. Preb. in Coll. Church of Southwell Abp. of York 
Watsou, J. Temple . Westwratting, V. Camb. Ely D. & C. of Ely 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


October 26, at Fletton, near Peterborough, aged 36, the Rev. J. J. Lowe, Rector of 
that Parish, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Brasennose College, Oxford. 

Mr. Lowe possessed this sure mark of a true Christian, that although he was univer- 
sally respected for his abilities and acquirements, yet he was always spoken of peculiarly 

s a goog man; the talents which, under other circumstances, would have attracted 
the principal notice, being reduced in his character to their just estimation, by the 
incommon excellence of his principles and practice. Those who knew him well asa 
young man, amid the temptations of a university life, can bear witness to the mingled love 
ind respect which he excited by the singular amiableness and cheerfulness of his disposition 
and manners, united to the high and spotless purity of his life. In after years, though a 
long residence at the University is sometimes thought to be an unfavourable preparation for 
the duties of a country Clergyman, he so endeared himself to the inhabitants of his first 
parish, Southam, that when the state of his health obliged him to resign his Curacy, 
they presented him with a public testimony of their respect and affection. In a word, 
his whole life was so beautifully Christian, that although he was, year after year, 
gradually ripening in holiness, the eye of man could scarce notice any thing, even in his 
youthful character, which was inconsistent with the profession of the Gospel. 

On Friday, the 27th of November, 1829, at Beeching Stoke, near Devizes, in 
is 79th year, universally respected and regretted, the Rev. Charles Mayo, B.C. L. 
upwards of fifty years Rector of that parish, and of Hewish, near Peusey, and formerly 
of Queen’s College. He was presented to the latter Rectory by the trustees of the 
Duchess of Somerset's Institution for Widows, as their Ch Ly lain, in 1775. Within the 
last few years, he rebuilt, at his own expense, the parsonage house at Hewish, and 

ndowed two Exhibitions at Queen’s College, vesting the presentation to them in the said 
trustees and their successors. He has given, by his will, 100/. stock to the fund for 
the relief of the widows and orphans of the Clergy in the diocese of Salisbury, and a small 

nnual sum to future Rectors of his late parishes, for the supply of books to the young, 
ind fur the occasional relief of the aged and infirm. His remains were attended to the 
silent grave on Thursday, the 3d of December, by his brother, his executors, two of 
his nearest relatives, by the Rev. Archdeacon Macdonald, and by all the Clergy in the 
immediate neighbourhood, with whom, as with their predecessors during this long period, 
he lived on terms of the greatest cordiality and friendship.—Mr. Mayo took his Degree 
of M.A. in 1774, and B.C.L. in 1779. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 

Saker, Slade .... Burcott, R. 3erks Salisbury Jeremy Baker, Esq. 

. ' Stanton St. Barnard, V. Wilts Salisbury Earl of Pembroke 

Birch, Walter. . +. { and Stanway, R. Essex London Magd. Coll. Oxf. 

, — Great Baddow, V. B os ; Rev. A. C. Bullen 

Bullen, A. Colin.. { §& Woodham Mortimer, R. f Essex London A. Bullen, Esq. 

Burton, D. Conyers Broughton, R. Lincoln Lincoln RichardBurton,Esq. 
Box, V. Wilts Salisbury Rev.I.W.W.Horlock 


I ) » y r 
Horlock, I. W.W. Somerset B.& Wells Worcester Coll. Oxf. 


Bp. of St. David's 


and Winford, R. 
Preb. in Cath. Church of St. David's 


Jenkins, John ..2% and Preb. in Cath. Church of York Abp. of York 
and Kerry, V. Montgom.St. David's Bp. of St. David’s 
Julian, Joseph .... Trimley, St. Martin, R. Suffolk Norwich Rev. J. Julian 


J. W. Heneage, Esq. 
Salisbury § Trustees of Frox- 
? field Almshouses 


Beeching Stoke, R. 
Mayo, Charles .. } Wilts 


) and Huish, R. 


















































] Prefermeni. 
Rumney, William... Swindon, R. 
Shacklefurd, R. D. . St. Sepulchre, V. 

f Preb. in Cath. Church 


und Preb. in Coll. Church of Southwell 


Watkins, Henry.. 


= 1 Barulborough, V. 
and Conisborough, V. 
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Diocese. Patron. 


Gloucest. Gloucest. Rev. W. Rumney 


County. 


Middlesex L idon 
of York 


St. John’s Coll, Oxf 
} Abp. of York 
W. York York 


Southwell Coll. Ch 
Abp. of York 






Name. Residence or Appointment. 


Row, W. 


coceccccsccesceccces Chaplain of the Shannon Frigate. 


VOR, Pic ccccss scécdccsescecsses COMES Boxwell and Leighterton, Gloucester 


Woodward, F. Blake .eec-. cece Clifton. 


~~ eeo-— 
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OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. 


Mr. Richard Payne has been admitted a 
Founder’s-kin Fellow of New Coll. 

Mr. James Roydon Hughes has been 
admitted actual Fell. of New Coll. 

Herman Merivale, B.A. has been ad- 
mitted actual Fellow of Balliol Coll. 

Charles Marriott, Commoner of Exeter 
Coll.; Stephen Charles Denison, Com- 
moner of Balliol Coll.; and Edward Elder; 
have been elected Scholars of Balliol Coll. 
Charles Marriott has been also elected 
Exhibitioner on the foundation of Mrs. 
Headlam; and John Cook, Exhibitioner 
on the foundation of Mr. Harris, in the 
same Colle ge. 

Mr. James Edward Sewell has been ad- 
mitted actual Fellow of New Coll. 

The Rev. William Beach Thomas, M. A. 
has been elected Fellow of Pembroke Coll. 
on the Foundation of Sir John Philipps, 
Bart. Mr. Francis Thomas has been 
elected Scholar on the same Foundation. 

Mr. James Parker Deane, Fellow of St. 
John’s Coill., has been admitted to one 
of the twelve Law Fellowships in that 
Society. 

The Rev. William Airey, M.A. has 
been elected Fellow of Queen’s Coll. 

Mr. William Griffith, B. A. Mr. Thomas 
Jones, and Mr. D. J. Lewis, Commoners, 
have been elected Scholars of Jesus Coll. 

The Rev. Joseph West, M. A. Chaplain 
of New Coll., has been unanimously elected, 
by the Heads and Bursars of Colleges, to 
one of the Chaplainships to the Radcliffe 
Infirmary, vacant by the resignation of 


the Rev. James Lupton. 





The Earl of Lincoln, eldest son of the 


Duke of Newcastle, has been admitted 
Nobleman of Christ Church. 


The noimination of the following per 
sons to enter upon the office of Select 
Preacher before the University, in Michael- 
mas Term, 1830, has been unanimously 
approved in Convocation : 

The Rev. the Warden of New Coll. 

The Rev. the Provost of Oriel Coll. 

The Rev. Mr. Tyler, late Fell. of Oriel Coll. 
now Rector of St. Giles’s-in-the- Fields. 

The Rev. Mr. Majendie, Fell. of Magd. Coi'. 

The Rev. Mr. Miller, late Fell. of Worc.Coll. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 


The Degree of Doctor in Divinity, by 
Diploma, has been conferred upon the 
Hon. and Right Rev. Richard Bagot, Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, formerly of Christ Church, 
and late Fellow of All Souls’ Coil. 


BACHELOR AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY, 


By accumulation. 


Rev. W. Y. Churchill Hunt,” Exeter Coll. 


DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 


Rev. William Michael Lally, St. John’s 
Coll. Grand Comp. 
William Morgan, Esq. Fell. of Magd. Coll 
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PACUELOR IN DIVINITY. 


is, Fell. of Corp. Christi Coll. 


BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
By commutation, 


m Morgan, Esq. Fell. of Magd. Coll. 


BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 


.T. F. A. P. Hodges, Fell. of New Coll. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 


Rev. Joseph Saville Roberts Evans, Queen’s 
Coll. Grand Comp. 

Henry Reynolds, Schol. of Jesus Coll. 

Rev. J. T. C. Fawcett, Student of Ch. Ch. 

tev. James Mackell, Brasennose Coll. 

il Wray, Brasennose Call. 

v. George Ferris Whitborne Mortimer, 

Michel Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 

Jervis John Jervis, Queen’s Coll. 

Rev, Chares Burlton, Fellow of New Coll. 

Thomas Cottle, Pembroke Coll. 

Kev. George R. Kensit, Pembroke Coll. 


I 
i 
( 


Evan Owen Hughes, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. H. W. Gleed Armstrong, St. John’s C. 
Samuel Richard Bosanquet, Ch. Ch. 
ev. Thomas Scard, Magdalen Hall 
RS OF 


BACHEL‘ ARTS. 


John Netherton Edwards, Worcester Coll. 
Grand Comp. 
!homas Furnivall, Queen’s Coll. 
William Dod, Magdalen Hall 
William Duke, Magdalen Hall 
William Gould, Balliol Coll. 
G. Dunbar Haughton, Worcester Coll. 
George Eaton, Brasennose Coll. 
lownshend Brooke, Brasennose Coll. 
George Clayton, Christ Church 
John William Chambers, St. John’s Coll. 
George Caesar Hawkins, Oriel Coll. 
Robert Hennell Flower, Trinity Coll. 
hn Francis Richard Hill, Trinity Coll. 
Richard Foster, Exeter Coll. 
Nathaniel Bond, Oriel Coll. Grand Comp. 
kK. R. James M‘Pherson, Queen’s Coll. 
John Daniel Lloyd, Queen’s Coll. 
William Manbey, Queen’s Coll. 
James Hussey, Balliol Coll. 
He nry Blisset, Balliol Coll. 
William Hunt, Wadham Coll. 
Albert Mangles, Postmaster of Merton Coll. 
Henry Hughes, Trinity Coll. 
Henry Deane, Exeter Coll. 
J.P. Pearce, Queen’s Coll. Grand Comp. 
John Meynell, Brasennose Coll. Gr. Comp. 
Oliver Ormerod, Brasennose Coll. 
Temple Hillyard, Brasennose Coll. 
Brisco Owen, Scholar of Jesus Coll. 


Henry Rogers, Jesus Coll 


Robert Blagden Hall, ¢ orpus Christi Coll, 

Edward Phillott, Scholar of Pembroke Coll. 

Herbert Johnson, Scholar of Wadham Coll. 

F. Foyster Langston, St. John’s Coll. 

George Cuddington Bethune, Trinity Coll. 

Edward Stewart, Oriel Coll. 

Hugh Polson, Exeter Coll. 

Edward Knight, Exeter Coll. 

Charles Rodd, Exeter Coll. 

Andrew Saunders, Exeter Coll. 

Frederick Bulley, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 

John Edward Exeter Spink, Wadham Coll. 
Grand Comp. 

Antony Francis Butler St. Leger, 
nose Coll, Grand Comp. 

Joseph Theophilus Toye, Queen's Coll. 

Thomas Richards, Queen’s Coll. 

John Peter Simonet, St. Edmund Hall 

George Thompson, Magdalen Hall 

William North, Jesus Coll. 

William Williams, Jesus Coll. 

Edward Davies, Jesus Coll. 

William Dyer, Jesus Coll. 

Charles Croft, Scholar of University Coll 

George Glinn Ponsonby, University Coll. 

John Christopher Pack, Christ Church 

John Young, Corpus Christi Coll. 

C. F. Bryan Wood, Schol. of Pemb, Coll. 

N. Constantine Strickland, Lincoln Coll. 

William Drake, Lincoln Coll. 

H. Hollingworth Pearson, Lincoln Coll. 

John J. Vaughan, Merton Coll. 

E. T. B. Twisleton, Schol. of Trinity Coll. 

Benjamin Banning, Trinity Coll. 

John Francis Stuart, Trinity Coll. 


Brasen- 


The names or those candidates, who, at 
the close of the Public 
Michaelmas Term, were admitted by the 
Public Examiners into the three Classes 
of Litere Humaniores and _ Discipline 
Mathematica et Physice respectively, ac- 
cording to the alphabetical arrangement in 
each class prescribed by the statute, stand 


Examinations in 


as follows :— 


In the First Class of Litera Humaniores. 


Bazeley, Thomas Tyssen, Queen’s Coll. 
Eden, Charles Page, Oriel Coll. 
Johnson, Herbert, Wadham Coll. 
Ormerod, T. Johnson, Brasennose Coll. 
Price, Bonamy, Worcester Coll. 
Twisleton, E. T. Boyd, Trinity Coll. 


In the Second Class of Litere Humaniores. 


Biscoe, Frederick, Christ Church 
Bridge, Thomas Finch Hobday, Ch. Ch. 








ae 
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Hughe Ss, He nry, Trinity Coll. 
Humphreys, Salusbury, Brasennose Coll. 
Mangles, Albert, Merton Coll. 
St. Leger, A. F. Butler, Brasennose Coll. 


Whatley, Thomas Denman, Quee n’s Coll. 


Young, John, Corpus Christi Coll. 


In the Third Class of Litera Humaniores 


Ashe, Edward, Balliol Coll. 

Briscoe, Richard, Jesus Coll. 

Bulley, Frederick, Magdalen Coll. 
Ch amt ers, John, St. John’s Coll. 
Digweed, John James, Pembroke Coll 
Drake, William, Lincoln Coll. 

Drake, John Rudman, Christ Church 
Dunnage, J. Arthur, Brasennose Coll. 
Farquhar, Walter M. Christ Church 
Freeman, Thomas, Brasernnose Coll. 
Gould, William, Balliol Coll. 
Hillyard, Temple, Brasennose Coll. 
Hunt, William, Wadham Coll. 
Karslake, William, Oriel Coll. 
Langston, F. Foyster, St. John’s Coll. 
Lysons, Samuel, Exeter Coll. 

North, William, Jesus Coll. 

Owen, Briscoe, Jesus Cull. 

Parker, Edward, Oriel Coll. 

Phillott, Edward, Pembroke Coll. 
Stevens, James, St. John’s Coll. 
Stewart, Edward, Oriel Coll. 

loye, Joseph Theophilus, Queen's Coll. 











Vawdrey, Daniel, Brasennose Coll. 
Whitford, Robert Wells, St. Edmund Hall 
Wood, C. F. Bryan, Pembroke Coll. 
ReNN Dickson HAMPDEN, 
DANIEL VEYSIF, 
J. LoscomBe RICHARDS, 
Joun CARR, 
JAMES GARBETT, 
RicuarRbD MICHELL, 





In the First Class of Discip. Mathematica 
et Physica. 


Morris, Robert, Christ Church. 
Price, Bonamy, Worcester Coll 
Smythe, Wm. Barlow, Corpus Christi Coll. 
Whatley, Thomas Denman, Queen’s Coll. 





In the Second ¢ f Discip. Mathematica 


et Physica. 


Biscoe, Frederick, Christ Church. 

Bridge, Thos. Finch Hobday, Christ Ch. 
Karslake, William, Oriel Coll. 

WiILuiaAM Kay, 

AuGustus Pace SAUNDERS, , Examiners. 


GEORGE RiGGs, 5 


The number of the Fourth Class, namely, 
of those who were deemed worthy of their 
d eserving of any honour 


able distinction, was ninety-five. 


but not d 


Bree, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS. 


rhe Rev. John Haymes. B. A. of Clare 
Hall, has been elected Fellow of that 
Society 


Francis Minoch Randall, Esq. B. A. of 


St. Peter’s College, has been elected a 


Ti avelling Bachelor, on the foundation of 


the late Mr. Worts. 


PRIZE SUBJECTS. 


The Vice-Chancellor has issued the 
following notice :— 


Sidney Lodge, Dec. 15, 1829. 
I. His Royal Highness the Chancellor 
being pleased to give annually a third gold 
medal for the encouragement of English 
Poetry, to such resident Undergraduate as 
shall compose the best Ode, or the best 
Poem in heroic verse; the Vice-Chancellor 





gives notice that the subject for the present 
year is Byzantium. 

N. B.—These exercises are to be sent in 
to the Vice-Chancellor on or before March 
31, 1830; and are not to exceed 200 lines 
in length. 

II. The Representatives in Parliament 
for this University being pleased to give 
annually 

(1) Two prizes of fifteen guineas each, 
for the encouragement of Latin Prose com- 
position, to be open to all Bachelors of 
Arts, without distinction of years, who aré 
not of sufficient standing to take the degree 
of Master of Arts: and 

(2) Two other prizes of fifteen guineas 
each, to be open to all Undergraduates, 
who shall have resided not less than seven 
terms, at the time when the exercises aré 
to be sent in; the subjects for the present 
year ar 

}) For the Bachelors, 
Quantum momenti, ad studium rei 
Ti} Lice promove ndum, habe 
fer nm hu niorum cultus ? 



























(2) For the Undergraduates, 
Que sit forma TloArreias ad Gre- 
c1@ renascentis statum optime ac- 


commodata ? 


N. B.—These exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April 30, 1830. 
III. Sir William Brown 


queathed three gold medals, 


having be- 
value five 
each, to such resident undergra- 


guinea 


duates as shall compose 


(1 The best Greek Ode in imitation of 
Sappho; 
(2) The best Latin Ode in imitation of 


Hor ice; 
3) The best Greek Epigram 
model of the Anthologia, and 
1) The best Latin Epigram 
model of Martial; 

The subjects for the present year are :— 

1) For the Greek Ode, Ilyssi Laus. 

(2) For the Latin Ode, Cuma. 

3) For the Greek Epigram, 
mede ndo. 

4) For the Latin Epigram, Spatiis in- 
clusus iniquis. 

N. B.—These exercises are to be sent in 
on or before April 30, 1820. The Greek 
Ode is not to exceed twenty five, and the 
Latin Ode thirty stanzas. 

IV. The Porson Prize is the interest of 
100/. Stock, to be annually employed in 
the purchase of one or more Greek books, 


after the 


after the 


Herescit 


to be given to such resident undergraduate 
as shall make the best translation of a pro- 
posed passage in Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher, into 
Greek verse. 
The subject for the present year is 
Romeo and Juuiet. Act II. Se. 2. 
Beginning ..“‘ He jests at scars,”’ §c. 
And ending...“ I’llno longer be a Capulet. 
N. B.—The metre to be 7'ragicum Iam- 
Trimetrum Acatale These 
exercises are to be accentuated and accom- 
panied by a literal Latin prose version, and 
ire to be sent in on or before April 30, 1830. 
N. B.—AIl the above exercises are to be 
sentin to the Vice-Chancellor privately: each 
s to have some motto prefixed; and to be 
accompanied by a paper sealed up, with the 
outside; which paper 
another, foided up, having 
the Candidate’s name and College written 
The papers containing the names 


” 


bicum ticum. 


same motto on the 
is to enclose 


within. 
of those Candidates who may not succeed, 
will be destroyed unopened.—Any Can- 
didate is at liberty to send in his exercise 
printed or lithographe d.—No prize will be 
given to any Candidate who has not, at the 
time for sending in the exercises, resided 
one term at the least. 
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A Grace to the following effect has 
passed the Senate :— 
To appoint the Vice-Chancellor and the 


other Trustees of the Botanic Garden, 
Professor Henslow, Mr. Peacock, of Trinity 
College, Mr. Hildyard of Trinity Hall, 
and Mr. Garnons of Sidney College, a 
Syndicate to consider of the best means of 
removing the Botanic Garden; and to re- 
port to the Senate before the Division of 
the next Term. 


The following communication has been 
made to the Members of the Senate :— 





6s Sidney Lodyze, Nov. 25. 

* The Vice-Chancellor begs to inform 
the Members of the Senate, that he has 
directed all the designs, plans, and esti- 
mates, which he has received, for the New 
Library and other public Buildings, to be 
placed in the Public Library for general 
inspection.” 

The Syndicate appointed to consider of 
the arrangements concerning the ‘* Old 
Court lately purchased of King’s College,” 
have reported to the Senate: 

‘‘ That they unanimously agree to re- 
commend Mr. Cockerell’s Design (No. 1.) 
for the New Library and other Public 
Buildings, as being, in their opinion, upon 
the whole, best adapted to aaswer the 
purposes which the University have in 
contemplation.” 


The following is a statement of the 
resident Members of the University, at the 


division of the last Term:— 


Colleze In Commons. In Lodgings 
Trinity ssccee 435 woos 206 
St. Fees. occ BID ccce T6 
Queen's ccceee 151 seco 103 
Corpus Christi.. 94 2... 17 
St. Peter’s wee 93 seoe 33 


Calas. ccccccse 87 sees 27 
Christ. cccccee 83 cece 15 
Emmanuel.... 82 ...-. 12 
Catharine Hall. 81 .e+- 48 


JESUS cecceces G63 coce 6 
Magdalene ecoe 51 coer 3 
Pembroke cece 51 cece 6 


Clare Hall .... 48 cove 0 
Sidney seeccee 42 cece 8 
Trinity Hall .. 40 weee 1 
King’s .cccce 40 ceoe 0 
Downing cece 17 ....- 3 









































Notices to Correspond nls. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 


Rev. Richard Lowe, St. John’s Coll. comp. 
Rev. John Evans, St. John’s Coll. comp. 


MASTERS OF ARTS. 
John Pi >» St. John’s Coll. 
Edward Sneyd, Christ Coll. 


LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC, 
Wm. Gurdon Peene, Trinity Coll. comp 


BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
Herbert Charl Jenner, Trinity Hall. 
John Bury Dasent, Trinity Hall. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS. 


Daniel Dod Sampson, Trinity Hall. 


here will be congregations on the 
following days of the ensuing Lent Term: 
Jan. 23 § (A. B. Commence- 
Jan. 23, ) 
Wednesday . Feb 
Friday. .... 

Wednesday. Mar. 10, at eleven. 


Friday.....-—< 26,4 A.M. Inceptors) at 


ten. 
Friday. April 2, (end of Term) at ten. 


Salurday... 
‘ ment) at ten. 
10, at eleven. 


26, at eleven. 


At a meeting of the Philosophical So- 
ciety (the Rev. Dr. Turton, the President, 
being in the chair), Mr. Rothman, of 
Trinity College, read a notice of an obser- 
vation of the winter solstice at Alexandria, 
which is recorded in Strabo, and which 
has hitherto not been understood, from its 
being spoken of by the author as an ob- 
servation of an equinox. Professor Whe- 
well continued the reading of his paper 
** on the Causes and Characters of Pointed 
Architecture ;”” 
of the pointed arch upon the other mem- 
bers of buildings, through which influence 
the Romans 
seded by the very opposite forms of the 


and explained the influence 


jue style was at last super- 


NOTICES 

We beg “ Melancthon’”’ 
him again. 

The hint of ‘*‘ Johannes 


to accept our tl 


n 


Gothic. It was stated also that the trans- 
ition from one of these styles to the other, 
which took place in England by means of 
the Early English style, was made in Ger- 
many by means of a very different one, 
whi h may be termed Early German. Of 
this style the given in 
some d and it remarked that, 

, the invention of the flying 
buttress was of as much importance to the 
complete developement of the Gothic style, 


Observations 


characters were 


was 


tail, 


o the 


amor 


as that of the pointed arch. 
were also communicated by Mr. Millar, of 
St. John’s Coll 


of the crystals of 


ze, on the forms and ar 
boracic-acid, indigo, and 


Afier 


Professor Sedgwick gave an 


borate and bicarbonate of ammonia. 


the meeting, 
account of the geological structure of 
Austrian strated by the repre 
sentation of a section traversing their chain, 


Alps 
Alf 
and passing from the plains of Bavaria to 
the Gulf of Venice. 

At a meeting of the Philosophical 


Professor Sedgwick, on 


ciety (the Rev. 


the Vice-Presidents, being in the chair 
Dp 


paper was ré d by Professor Airy, on the 
mathematical conditions which are re- 
for a continued motion, such as the 


lisite 
quisite 


vibration of the tongue of a musical reed. 
A paper was also communicated by th 
Rev. C. P. Neale Wilson, ‘‘on the Geology 
of the Shore of the Severn, in the Paris! 
of Awre, in ”_Afier the 
meeting, the Rev. Leonard Jenyns gave an 


Glocestershire. 


account of the observations which have 
been made with respect to the migration 
of birds, and the circumstances connected 


with this part of natural history. 


The pupils of Joshua King, Esq. M. A 
Tutor of Queen’s College, have subscribed 
three hundred guineas for a whole length 
portrait of that gentleman, and Sir William 

Seechey is now engaged in painting this 
honourable tribute of esteem, friendship, 
and gratitude. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
nks. 


It will give us pleasure to hear from 


shall be attended to. 


‘*S. P. B.’’ and “ B. C.” upon the same subject, have been received; as also “ Clericus.”’ 


‘* A Churchman’’—“ A Son of the Church”—* W, M.’’— 


* G, D.”’—*“ A Lay Subscriber 


to S. P. C. K. and S. P. G.”—** C. H. T.” and “ U. Y’s”’ observations on Mr. Terrot, are 


not forgotten. 


“*G. B.”’ if possible, shall be replied to in our next; and “ G. K.”’ must have a litth 


more practice. 


We will thank ‘‘M.” our correspondent in September last, to favour us with 


] 


hs 


direction.~—The questions of another correspondent, whose signature is also ‘‘ M.”’ sha 


be answered in our next. 


Press of matter compels us to defer the Index of Texts for 


number 


Vol. XT. until our next 





